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MEXICO, 


ARIOUS reports have recently reached Europe from 
V Mexico, and most of these reports are more or less un- 
favourable. But they come, in the majority of instances, from 
New York, and reports about Mexico coming from New York 
are like reports about Vicror Emmanvet in the ecclesiastical 
circles of Rome. They are simply such statements as 
Americans at Vera Cruz or Mexico, greedy of all gossip that 
is adverse to the Empire, choose to write home for publication 
in papers which trade on what in America is called the 
Monroe doctrine, and what in Europe is called a blind jealousy 
of foreigners. ‘These reports are generally either announce- 
ments of facts as to which no one can say whether they are 
true or not, or else announcements of facts true in the main, 
but filled in with imaginary details. No one in Vera Cruz 
or Mexico has any means of knowing whether the French 
have or have not been repulsed at Oajaca. Every one in the 
country knows that the expenses of the Mexican Government 
exceed its income, but no one has any basis of calculation which 
would prove the annual deficit to be four millions sterling. That 
the French have been repulsed at Oajaca is by no means 
probable, but it is certain that, unless they had been repulsed in 
the sense of being absolutely driven away from the place, no one 
would be permitted to know it, while all accounts coming from 
the guerillas themselves are entirely untrustworthy. So far as 
anything human is certain, it is certain that the French will 
in the long run take Oajaca. It is the only fortified place 
in the country which offers a regular oppesition, and the 
French-have been very glad to find an opportunity of striking 
a decisive blow. The Juarists, in a protracted fight, have no 
chance against the artillery, the resources, and the disci- 
pline of the French. But, on the other hand, where no 
combined and systematic opposition is offered, where a 
detachment of French soldiers or marines operates against 
a detached band of guerillas, it will naturally happen some- 
times that the French are taken at a disadvantage and beaten. 
The vast extent of the country, its wildness, and the savage 
character of its inhabitants render a large amount of this 
desultory warfare necessary, and although the French may 
generally be successful in the small encounters that are every 
day occurring, yet they find it very difficult to pacify the 
country they temporarily occupy. They break up the armies 
that oppose them, but these broken armies decompose into 
bands of roving marauders. The allies of the French, too, 
have often disappointed them, and the lives of Frenchmen are 
sacrificed because the Mexican troops who have undertaken 
to support them run away in the hour of danger. In a 
country like Mexico, running away is not at all the same thing 
as it would be where European notions of honour prevail. To 
run away on the battle-field is no disgrace there, for almost 
all Mexicans have run away in their time, and the same men 
who run away one day will fight hard and die bravely the 
next. All that is implied is, that the men have calculated 
the chances in a simple rough way, and do not think the 
risk worth taking. And, in some degree, the French have 
more reason to reproach themselves than the Mexicans 
when they have had to encounter unexpected hostility 
or infidelity. With his loose views of the rights of property, 
and his small respect for family honour, the ruder type 
of French soldier is not a very pleasant visitor, even when 
he professes to be friendly; and as the French, in more 
than one Mexican town, have encouraged the inhabitants 
to pronounce in their favour, and have then, for military 
reasons, abandoned the place and their new friends to the 
enemy, there has grown up a natural and pardonable dis- 
inclination to be too forward in showing sympathy with the 
invaders. 

There will, therefore, in all probability, be reports for some 
time to come of small local defeats which the French ex- 
peditionary army has undergone, and some of these reports 


will be true. It will also, it is to be feared, be true for some 
time to come that the Mexican Budget—like the American, 
French, Russian, Turkish, Italian, Spanish, and Austrian Budgets 
—will exhibit a deficit. Mexico cannot get on without assist- 
ance, and no one will be likely to give Mexico the assistance 
that is necessary, unless it is the Emperor of the Frencu. Other 
people will help a little if he helps a great deal; but the 
future of the Mexican Empire depends entirely on him. He 
must keep troops sufficient there until the neck of the oppo- 
sition is broken; and he must not only forbear to press for 
the immediate payment of the money due to France from 
Mexico, but he must let it be understood that, if capitalists 
lend more money, the protection of France, on 7 oe 
emergency, will not be wanting. To do less than this will 
be to do nothing; and the strength of the Mexican position 
lies in this—that it will be very difficult for him to do 
nothing. He has made the Mexican expedition peculiarly his 
own. He started it, and he has carried it on, in defiance of 
the general judgment of France. He has told France that it 
is quite wrong in thinking the investment a bad one, and that 
great profit and glory will ultimately come of it. France 
listens and acquiesces, but remains incredulous. And, in one 
sense, the Emperor has had his reward. He has inspired the 
inhabitants of Central and Southern America with a belief in 
his personal power, greatness, courage, and authority. His 
name is invested with a halo of glory in the minds of 
those talkative, wonder-loving people. They look to him and 
not to France as the source of the bright future that lies before 
them. What France has gained by the Mexican expedition is 
not easy to see. Frenchmen must descend to the level of 
Prussians boasting of Diippel before they can be proud of 
taking Puebla and Oajaca. The French army in Mexico has 
had to brave disease in every form, and has for two years been 
called on to engage in a kind of warfare which soldiers find 
above all others irritating and disheartening. The cost of the 
expedition has been a serious drain on the resources even of a 
country so rich as France. Publicly, France has encountered 
the unnecessary risk of complicating her foreign policy by 
rendering herself liable at any moment to incur the hostility of 
the Federal States. Privately, French citizens have reaped no 
advantages in Mexico that are not open to all the world; and 
certainly, if the existing Mexican Government shows any 
partiality at all in determining the conditions of private 
enterprises, it is not in favour of French competitors. 
But the Emperor Naporzox, as an Emperor and a 
NAPOLEON, may gain where France fails to gain. If he succeeds 
in Mexico, although France is never recompensed for all the 
blood and treasure spent there, he will win a new kind of 
fame, and occupy anew page in history. He will have had 
the satisfaction of carrying out a hobby, and of prosecuting a 
design which, it may be believed, he regards as noble and 
philanthropic. And his failure would be as personal as his 
success. If he had to withdraw from Mexico, and the world 
saw the Empire which has been his special creation toppling 
to pieces, the humiliation would be that, not of France, but of 
Napoteon Ili. He would have staked this opinion against 
that of his subjects, and would have lost the stake. He would 
have revealed the dangerous secret that it was possible he 
should fail, and his dynasty might suffer, if he did not, by the 
revelation. 

The current hi of Mexico is much obscured by the 
constant changes which take place in the relation of the chiefs 
of parties and armies to the Government. As soon as we have’ 
learnt, with some trouble and perplexity, on which side a man 
is, we find him on the other. Just as it is no disgrace to Mexican 
troops to retire from an unequal contest, it is no disgrace to a 
Mexican leader to quit a losing side. Very little makes a 
man an Imperialist, and very little makes him a Juarist. If 
he is not actually in open opposition to the Government, 
and is living in apparent indifference to the other side, a 
Mexican would be quite exceptional if he refused any good 
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post that was offered him. He would regard it as something 
thrown in his way by which he is quite at liberty to profit. The 
difference, indeed, between what is called the Liberal and what 
is called the Clerical party is a real one, and is sincerely felt. 
The Liberals have a blind fury against foreigners, priests, and 
everything except Republicanism. The Clerical party enjoy 
to the utmost the sweet confidence that they alone may rob 
and murder in this life with a certainty of being saved in the 
next. The Liberals have an unfeigned dislike to the Empire, 
because it is a foreign invention, and is the result of the 
French conquest; and the Clerical party, which originally 
supported the Emperor, has now quarrelled with him, because 
he will not let it do as it likes. ‘There are political feelings in 
Mexico which are not mere shadows, but still there is no 
clearly defined limit between Imperialists and either Clericals 
or Liberals. A Liberal general will collect a body of men, 
rove about the country, threaten and even fight in a small 
way until he sees the game is up; and then he makes his peace, 
goes to Court, is received with the most flattering respect, and 
probably gets a good post given him, An official belonging 
to the Clerical party may have held a good post, have been 
favoured at Court, and seemed the quietest of men, when 
suddenly he rides off and tries to get up a little insurrection in 
any part of the country where he has the advantage of being 
personally known to a few eminent brigands. No one thinks 
worse or better either of the man who gives in his submission 
or of the man who, according to our ideas, breaks his 
trust. It is only that a different set of people would 
shoot him if they could get hold of him. Therefore, 
when American reports tell us that this or that leader 
of a tiny band or faction has declared against the Empire, we 
can never be sure that the very man to whom he was last 
opposed has not joined the Empire. Evidently, in such a 
country, what will succeed is success, Santa Anna is the 
only President who, since the Revolution, has managed to 
govern the country tolerably well, and he was successful 
because by his courage, ability, and determination he created 
the impression, so strange to Mexican minds, that his Govern- 
ment was going to last more than six months. If the Emperor 
MaxiLian inspires the belief that his Empire is likely to go 
on, that the French are going to support him in earnest, that 
foreign capital will enable him to tide over his times of finan- 
cial difficulty, and that he can introduce European enterprise 
on a large scale into the country, he will find plenty of Im- 
perialists. But at present the Mexicans are a little uncertain 
what is going to happen to him, and as long as this uncer- 
tainty lasts there are sure to be plenty of rumours afloat in 
the country unfavourable to him and his Government. 


THE MALT-TAX. 


bhp debate on the Malt-tax was creditably conducted by the 
supporters of Sir Fitzroy Ketxy’s motion, although they 
must have been embarrassed by the silence of the Government. 
When all the speeches are on one side, the votes, if not the 
merits of the case, are nearly sure to be on the other. Like 
the baffled Roman general, Sir Fitzroy Ketty could neither 
force nor persuade Mr. GLapstone to descend to the fight. The 
importance of the attack was measured by the employment of 
Mr. Miner Gisson to conduct the defence. If there had been 
any risk of a narrow division, the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer 
would, in his own person, have undertaken to prove that the 
Malt-tax was the most convenient and economical method of 
raising a large portion of the revenue. Although it is un- 


pleasant to fight, as in an Ashantee war, with a silent and | 


invisible enemy, the opponents of the Malt-tax did full justice 
to their cause. Sir Fitzroy and Sir B. Lyrron distri- 
buted their topics between themselves, so as to avoid on either 
side any trespass on the province of the allied orator. The 
British farmer in the galleries of the House may perhaps 
have been surprised to find his interests absolutely for- 
gotten by his chosen representative and champion. It would 
have been impossible to discover, from Sir Fitzroy Ke.ty’s 
elaborate exposition of the grievances of the consumer, 
that actual or contingent barley-growers were in any 
way specially concerned with the philanthropic object of 
cheapening the poor man’s beverage. As the agitation has been 


promoted only by farmers and by landowners, an exclusiye | 


sympathy with miscellaneous beer-drinkers was calculated to 
excite suspicion. Sir Fitzroy arguments might perhaps 
be unanswerable, but they were certainly not those which had 
induced him or his supporters to move in the matter. Ina 
merely scientific inquiry, it is immaterial whether a disputant 
has been led to his conclusion by the same process of reasoning 
which he employs in his demonstration, but a deliberative as- 
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sembly dislikes any appearance of insincerity, or even of delibe- 
rate reserve. The speakers who followed Sir Fitzroy Ketty, 
with the exception of Mr. Henxey, dwelt principally on the in- 
terference of the Excise with the cultivation or profitable use of 
barley. To a certain extent, their complaints are well-found 
for taxation inevitably deranges any branch of industry which 
it affects. It was unnecessary to consider, with Mr. Nratg 
and Mr. Mixer Gipson, whether the advantages of a change 
would accrue principally to landlords or to tenants. In either 
case, the wealth of the country would be increased by the re- 
moval of troublesome restrictions, and the same result would 
follow if the profits of repeal were intercepted by the foreign 
grower. 

It is extremely difficult to determine or to apportion the 
present loss or possible gain of those who are interested in the 
land. On the whole, it seems that the tax is more injurious to 
clay lands and to other inferior soils than to the gravel which 
produces the finest barley. Mr. HarpcastLE, who thoroughly 
understands the subject, believes that the repeal of the duty 
would lower the relative price of the best quality of grain, 
and his calculation is confirmed by the obvious proposition 
that an equal tax on commodities of unequal value presses 
most heayily on the articles which are nearest the bottom of 
the scale. The inquiry is in itself rather curious than useful, 
because poor lands and rich lands are equally entitled to relief 
from oppressive fiscal burdens; but the adoption of Mr. Harp- 
CASTLE’s opinion would probably detach from the cause some 
of the most zealous assailants of the tax. Whatever may 
have been Sir Roperr Wapo.e’s experience of agricultural 
long-suffering, farmers in modern times by no means bear 
shearing as patiently as their own sheep; but it is ible 
that a grower of prime barley might endure with con- 
siderable fortitude the misfortunes of his neighbour on 
the adjacent clay formation. The county members and 
their constituents are not, however, likely to be recon- 
ciled to the tax by Mr. Neare’s attempts to prove that 
landowners at least ought to be still more heavily taxed, 
His argument is founded on the high price of land in the 
market, or, in other words, on its low annual return. The 
suggestion is, for practical purposes, only a subtle and in- 
genious paradox. It is true that a landowner might generally 
become richer by selling, and that, conversely, a purchaser 
of land deliberately makes himself poorer for the sake of 
security, or enjoyment, or social advantage; but as long as 
money remains invested in land it is comparatively unproduc- 
tive, and there appears to be no sufficient reason for taxing a 
possible income to be acquired by some more profitable 
speculation. In the actual controversy, Mr. Neate only 
strengthened by his authority the argument that the Malt-tax 
is a special burden on lawd, Sir Ropert Peet was fairly 
quoted as a witness in support of the same theory, inasmuch 
as he once threatened the House with the repeal of the Malt- 
tax as soon as the Corn-laws were abolished, and as he 
had previously told the farmers that, if they got rid of 
the Malt-tax, they would endanger the protective duty 
on corn. It can only be said, in answer, that in 
support of a bad cause Sir Ropert Peet used a bad 
argument, and that after the repeal of the Corn-laws he 
never supported the abolition of the Malt Duty. The tax 
is, in truth, a burden upon land, but its pressure is far from 
severe. 

The case of the consumer remains, and although it is easy 
to appreciate the nature of his grievance, the estimates of its 
magnitude vary to a perplexing degree. There can be no 
doubt that a tax on the principal material of beer must add 
to the retail price, which alone concerns the general consumer. 
Mr. Mizner Gixson calculates the burden at 124 per cent., 
which Mr. Hentey reduces to 11. Sir Fitzroy and some 
of the other speakers at a late public meeting, multiplied the 
percentage by three or four, having failed to distinguish the 
cost of malt trom the cost of beer. Mr. Harpcastie declares 
that the tax on a gallon of ordinary beer, which would be 
sold by retail for 16d., is 2d., or, as nearly as possible, 124 
per cent. On this supposition, he calculates that an artisan 
drinking two quarts of beer a day contributes 1/. 6s. a year 


' to the revenue, and that a farmer finding four labourers with 


beer is taxed to the amount of 2l. 12s. It would be very 
much better that both classes should be relieved of 9 
perceptible burden; but unfortunately money is wanted for 
the public service, and it must be raised by taxation. The 
comparison of beer with wine involves more than one fallacy 
or oversight. The Wine Duties were reduced, not on esta- 
blished fiscal principles, but as part of a bargain which has on 
the whole been profitable to the country. Economists at the 
time called attention to the anomaly of regulating the duties 
on imports with a yiew to the encouragement of the export 
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trade; but, on a balance of considerations, the country has 
arrived at the conclusion that the French Treaty, including 
its necessary conditions, has been beneficial. The duty on the 
cheaper wines which compete with beer still overbalances 
the Malt-tax, and a heavier tax on the finest wines would, in 
consequence of the limited consumption, be unproductive. It 
is not disputed that spirits are taxed more highly than beer, 
and indeed Mr. Hentey says that, “if you want the best gin at 
“a public-house, you must pay 75 per cent.”; though 
adulteration partially corrects the severity of the impost. 
Tea and coffee pay more than 30 per cent., and sugar pays 
nearly the same. Sir Fitzroy Ketty repeated many times 
the inaccurate statement that malt is a raw material. 
In relation to barley it is a manufactured article, though 
oagge it may be considered a raw material of 

r. Mr. Heniey taunted Mr. Mizner Grsson with the 
contempt which his constituents at Ashton might have 
felt for the argument that a tax upon cotton fell lightly 
upon calico. It is possible that Lancashire spinners would 
have hooted the advocate of any tax upon cotton, but it 
would not have followed that twopence per pound on cotton 
added largely to the price of a yard of calico. The doctrine 
that raw material ought to be exempt from taxation is founded 
entirely on foreign competition. A fractional addition to 
the cost of cotton fabrics might drive the English manufac- 
turer out of the markets of the world; but the beer manu- 
facturers have, for the present, an absolute monopoly of the 
trade. It is by no means improbable that the brewers of the 
cheap and excellent beer of Bavaria may hereafter learn the 
art of making pale ale for exportation ; and, if so, they will 
compel the English Government of the day to abolish the 
Malt Duty. 

Sir Fitzroy Ketty has the quality or defect of never being 
startled by the result of any argument or calculation. 
According to his statement, out of 60,000,000/. annually 
expended in beer, 20,000,000/. are due to the Malt- 
tax, although less than 6,000,c00/. accrue to the re- 
venue. It follows that 14,000,000/. or 15,000,000/. 
are intercepted between the barley-field and the bar of the 
public-house. It would be interesting to ascertain where this 
large sum of money goes. The maltsters, and the brewers, 
and the public-house keepers undoubtedly make a comfortable 
livelihood, but if the tax were abolished, and their trade con- 
sequently stimulated, only Sir Fitzroy Ketty is capable of 
believing that they would be 15,000,000/. a year poorer. It 
would be equally remarkable if the beer-drinkers of the 
United Kingdom became by the repeal of the duty 20,000,000. 
richer, or drank out that considerable sum in additional beer. 
As the brewers are supposed to receive the lion’s share of the 
vast profits which are indicated by their supposed participation 
in the proceeds of the Malt-tax, Mr. MILNER Ginson’s inquiry 
why cottagers do not brew beer at present appears highly 
pertinent. There is nothing but the price to prevent any 
man from buying a bushel of malt, and the artificial burden 
is insufficient to explain the general abstinence from a practice 
which is to become universal on the removal of the duty. 
If malt were cheaper, home-brewing would perhaps become 
commoner, but the domestic product would still compete 
with beer from the brewery on precisely the same terms as at 
present. The low price of barley, and consequently of malt, 
appears not hitherto to have materially affected the habits of 
the people. When Sir Fitzroy KELLy next brings forward the 
question, he will do well to cut off a cypher from nearly every 
item in his statistics. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH SENATE. 


Hess 8, which until lately bore a restricted signification, 
and were taken to mean only such effusions of Christian 
feeling in rhyme as were supposed to be fitted for congrega- 
tional music, have now resumed their original and wider 
sense, and mean any lyrical burst of praise. We hear of 
hymns to GariBaLp!, hymns to Joun Brown; and a hymn is 
exactly the word to characterize the Address which the French 
Senate proposes to offer to the Emperor. It is a lyrical 
outpouring, praising the Emperor for all he has ever done, or 
is doing, or is ever likely to do. It is conceived throughout 
in the vein of the Fourth Eclogue. The Emperor is all that 
a poet’s fancy can picture. Roses grow under his feet, 
serpents won't bite in his reign, all his subjects are making 
pruning-hooks out of swords. Butalthough this is the spirit of 
the hymn, its actual phraseology is a little different. Modern 
= cannot be quite like ancient ones, and a hymn to an 

mperor now, instead of dealing with vague poetical gene- 
talities about roses and serpents, goes through every act of his 
administration in detail, and every step of his domestic and 
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foreign policy, and finds each more admirable than the last. 
The French lyrist, too, has the advantage of quite a new 
set of expressions which he borrows from the political philo- 
sophy of his country, and which answer the purpose of the 
epithets which boys, when making Latin verses, get from their 
Gradus. They have the merit of sounding well, making 
the composition longer, and being entirely destitute of any 
appreciable meaning. The Senate is very grateful and very 
happy, and it shows its feelings. It thanks the Emperor for 
allowing it to meet, and treats the mere fact that there is such 
a thing as a Session of the Legislative Body as a great cause 
for renewed love and admiration. A Session, as the Senate 
remarks, is a moment of useful trial for the constitutional 
forms of France, and certainly a Legislative Body that 
never sat would have something of incompleteness about 
it. Nor can any possible harm, as the framers of the 
Address conceive, come from the Legislative Body sitting, 
for His Masesty has been able to say to a grateful people, 
“ Let us firmly maintain the bases of our Constitution,” or, in 
prose, “ Let us keep the Empire going ” ; and the Senate feels 
sure these bases will be maintained as long as the imposing 
voice of universal suffrage makes the same fundamental ple- 
biscitums, and the Senate reasonably trusts that the Emreror 
will see to that. His Maszsry has also spoken another grand 
sentence which will vibrate throughout France and the world, 
and this sentence is, “The temple of war is about to be 
“ closed.” We can never remember a time when the temple 
of war was not about to be closed, and never a time when 
this made any difference, or had any effect in stopping the 
bloodshed that is incessantly going on over the globe, It 
would be exceedingly pleasant if grand sentences about the 
temple of war added anything to the defence of Mexico 
or Canada. But composers of hymns are quite right to see 
grandeur, and even truth, in whatever may be said by the 
object of their adoration ; and perhaps, after all, “ The temple 
of war is about to be closed” is a grand sentence, and ought 
to be mentioned and noticed as such. Nor is the hymn either 
wholly undeserved or wholly useless. There is very much to 
praise both in the domestic and in the foreign policy of the 
Emperor, if the fact of the Empire is once accepted. Both at 
home and abroad the Emperor has, in many respects, led his 
subjects while showing himself superior to them. He has 
introduced a sort of free-trade into France, and taught his 
subjects to like it; he has invented a system of foreign policy 
which is so far successful that now, when he does nothing and 
attends to his literary hobbies, his inaction is generally 
pronounced to be masterly. The two great evils of the 
Empire—the evil of deteriorating the moral character 
of the nation by subjecting it to a military despotism, 
and the evil of risking almost everything on the 
continued life and health of one man—have not yet made 
themselves prominent. The Emperor reigns, and decides 
what France shall do; and in many respects France is 
benefited by the decision, and is perfectly satisfied with it. 
And it is by no means a bad thing for the Empire that the 
French should be occasionally reminded, by hymns or other- 
wise, how well the Emperor governs. They would laugh at 
the hymn if they did not think it in some degree justified by 
facts; but, being prepared to accept its general drift, they 
may naturally find the ardour of their political sympathies 
heightened and intensified by the contagion of the Senate's 
poetical enthusiasm. 

That portion of the rhapsody which commemorates what 
the Emperor is doing just at present in home politics gives us 
a very fair notion of the sort of benefits which France derives 
from having a firm Government established under a ruler who 
comprehends that his own fortunes, or at least the fortunes of his 
family, are bound up with the material prosperity of his people. 
The chief measures submitted to the Legislative Body are 
recounted, and, in the first place, a sketch is given of the 
important and useful project by which the details of local 
legislation are to be thrown on the communes and the depart- 
ments. The Senate, of course, is not going to state this in so 
many words, and a preface is introduced, in which, with proper 
lyrical obscurity and irrelevancy, it is said or sung that 
‘* private liberties are fundamental liberties, political liberties 
“are only their guarantee,” which would be open to much criti- 
cism as a philosophical statement, but is by no means bad as 
an enigmatical and unconnected prelude. The severe laws 
passed in the height of the Orsini panic, by which any one 
whom the police was pleased to consider open to suspicion was 
liable to instantaneous deportation to a penal colony, are on 
the eve of expiring by lapse of time, and are not to be re-enacted. 
This is rather darkly conveyed in the Address, by the phrase 
that “ prosecutions will be purged in a fitting measure from 
“some remains of security not indispensable to arrive at just 
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“ repression.” 'There are to be elaborate inquiries into the advi- 
sability of retaining imprisonment for debt, and into the working 
of the banking system. As the Senate most truly observes, it is 
an excellent thing for persons who wish to understand finance 
to learn something about the banking system, because it is a 
thing “which so directly affects the economical problem of 
“the irregular oscillations in the rate of money.” It would 
be more interesting and more novel to us in England if it 
were explained what it is that the Emprror proposes to do 
with reference to “the position of agriculture as regards the 
“too moderate price of cereals”; and, if this only means that 
wheat is too cheap, how the price of wheat is to be raised by 
the mere watchfulness of the Emperor, without new protective 
laws. The Senate is also profoundly satisfied with the notion 
that now at last the French are to learn to read and write. It 
is most proper, and is in every way a “just and liberal idea,” 
that in a country of universal suffrage everybody should know 
how to read and write. Otherwise, as the Address might have 
gone on to say, the voters cannot possibly know for whom or 
for what they are voting, and it is sad to think how 
many fundamental plebiscitums have been made with- 
out their creators having any notion what they were 
doing. The Senate, however, shows a credulity that can 
scarcely be pardoned even in the framers of a poetical effusion, 
when it goes on to say that if Frenchmen do but learn to 
write and read, the moral progress of the nation will keep 
pace with its material advance. Since the Empire was 
established, the foreign commerce of France has increased 
from under three to over seven millions of francs; but the day 
when the ordinary French peasant will be twice as good as he 
is now will never be seen by any one now living, although 
every Frenchman may have learnt to write his name. 
Primary education, however, though its beneficial effects are 
grotesquely overrated, is an excellent thing in its way, and 
the French Government is quite right to promote it. But it 
is curious to see that some things which are endured patiently 
in Germany, and even in Prussia, are too much for Frenchmen 
to stand. In spite of the strong advocacy of the necessities of 
public instruction, the large majority of the advisers of the 
Emperor have pronounced themselves decidedly adverse to a 
scheme for making the reception of primary education obligatory. 
They were shocked by the notion of treating it as a police 
offence in the parent that the child did not go to school; and 
us primary education can scarcely be universal if it is to be 
optional, there will still, it is to be feared, be some French- 
men who will contrive to avail themselves of the proud 
privilege of making fundamental plebiscitums without know- 
ing what they are about. 

The foreign policy of the Emperor is as acceptable to 
the Senate as everything else that comes from him; but 
there is an air of hesitation, and an introduction of some- 
thing almost like warning with the panegyric, which show 
that the most devoted Imperialists are not quite easy as 
to the line which the Emperor may take. The Senate 
seems to fear lest the Government should deal too mildly 
with the conquered tribes of Algeria, and the Emperor is 
entreated to remember that humanity is not weakness, 
and that justice inflicts severe punishments upon rebellion, 
Perhaps the Senate has had a hint given it to give this hint, 
and this means may have been taken to prepare the public 
mind for new measures of increased severity against the Arabs. 
vidently the Senate is not quite comfortable about either Italy 
or Mexico. The Convention of September is spoken of with 
the warmest commendation, but care is taken to treat it 
us a pledge on the part of Italy not to interfere with the 
Pore and Rome, and Italy receives an explicit reminder 
that she must not be unmindful of her engagements 
und of France. Still the Convention leaves so much 
unsettled, and was so evidently intended not to be too clear, 
that the Senate does not presume to fetter or prescribe 
the action of the Emperor. With commendable caution 
tne Address goes on to say that “the future may conceal 
“ unforeseen eventualities,” and this is one of those safe pro- 
positions which no one would think of denying. If any 
unforeseen eventuality should happen to arise, then the 
Senate feels confident the Emperor will act as he pleases, and 
this is all that could be reasonably wished. In the same 
way, a faint notion of the wishes of the ordinary French 
pulitician as to Mexico is permitted to reveal itself when a 
description of the new Empire is attempted. The change 
in Mexico made since the Senate addressed the Emperor 
last year may be looked on as most satisfactory. An 
Empire has been founded, on the cradle of which are 
graven the names of Naporzon III. and Cuarves V.; but, as 
the Address goes on to admit frankly, ‘‘ some grave questions 
“ have survived the civil wars of ico”; and France it 


is stated, will be most delighted to hear from the lips of her 
returned soldiers that the Emperor MaxiMILIAN reigns over a 
people sheltered beneath the flag of order. France might 
well think this very good news for her returning soldiers to 
announce, and might be very glad if her soldiers returned to 
announce it. But if France expects to have the news soon, 
and hopes that the Mexican Government will soon be ready 
to let the French troops go, France must be a very san- 
guine country. Perhaps it was also intended to convey a 
protest or a suggestion against embarking further men and 
money in the Mexican venture, when the framers of the 
Address proceeded to congratulate the Emperor on having 
at last satisfied the world that France did not purpose to gain 
anything by the enterprise. Here again, however, the 
future may conceal unforeseen eventualities. Something 
happen in Mexico, and, whatever happens, the Empexor will 
act as he pleases; and, whatever he does, the Senate will 
applaud. Next year, if he does but live, he is sure of another 
hymn. 


THE EDMUNDS SCANDAL. 


ii is the unhappy fate of our excellent CHaNceLtor to be a 
standing subject of calumnious reports. ‘There is no 
Minister with whose name rumour has been more disagreeably 
busy. There is scarcely any part of his public conduct upon 
which she does not lay her uncleanly finger. It is not our 
business to refute the tittle-tattle of which the clubs and West- 
minster Hall are full. It is easy to see that the CHANCELLOR 
is the victim of virtues which are ill-appreciated by an envious 
world. But his reputation, however much he may expose it, 
can never be a matter of indifference to his countrymen. After 
all, he is the best imitation of a Pope we have got among us; 
and the judgments by which he regulates the belief of the 
faithful in the Church of England are composed in a style 
nearly as exciting as the Encyclical which has recently 
issued from St. Peter’s Chair. We shall listen, there- 
fore, with a salutary scepticism to all reports prejudicial 
to his good fame. Evidence in support of charges of mis- 
conduct ought to be required to bear some proportion to 
the dignity of the accused. It is said to be the law of the 
Papal States, that charges of incontinence against a Cardinal 
of the Church shall not be listened to unless five eye-witnesses 
of the fact can be produced. At least an equal amount of 
testimony ought to be required before we believe any evil of 
the high official who has been selected under the English law 
to explain the articles of their faith to Churchmen, and 
especially to enlighten them as to the future destiny of the 
profligate, the mendacious, and the corrupt. 

The latest difficulty in which the guileless nature of the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR has involved him threatens to be more embar- 
rassing than any with which he has hitherto had to deal. 
The primdé facie case is one which few persons would like to 
find themselves called upon to confront; but it rests upon 
assumptions which, whatever their verisimilitude may be, have 
not yet been established by proof. ‘There are some points 
which appear to be undisputed, and which have excited 
many uncomplimentary observations; but some material links 
are still wanting to make up the story which the active 
imagination of the public has woven out of the admitted facts. 
It is quite clear that Mr. Epmunps resigned, and it is also 
clear that his resignation gave to the CHANCELLOR an oppor- 
tunity, of which he availed himself with startling rapidity, to 
promote his son—or at least, to use the cautious language of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, @ person who stood towards him in the re- 
lation of a son. The ATrorNEY-GENERAL never employs lan- 
guage without a meaning ; and, though the laity may not be 
able to see it at the first blush, no doubt the time will come 
when they will appreciate the soundness and importance of 
the distinction which the first Law-oflicer of the Crown has 
drawn between the CHaNcELLor’s son and the person who 
stands to him in that relation. Anyhow, the gentleman 
who apparently unites these two sharply-discriminated cha- 
racters did, by the resignation of Mr. Epmunps, obtain an 
uncommonly good appointment. The feeling of the public, 
upon learning this fact, naturally was that Mr. Epmunps’ 
tenderness of conscience had been very serviceable to 
the CuanceLtor’s family interests. The next point which 
came to light was that, to all appearance, there was no 
need that Mr. Epmunps should have resigned at all. 
His offence was in no way connected with his position 
in the House of Lords. Nor does it appear, so far as the 
facts are at present known, to have involved a criminality 
which would have made him necessarily incapable of retain- 
ing any other public office. It is clear that the Law-officers 
of the Crown did not think that there was enough in the 
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story to support a criminal charge; and it is probable that 
Mr. Epmunps rather erred by continuing a vicious tradition 
than by originating any malpractice of his own. ‘This is the 
result to which the speeches both of Lord Dersy and the 
CuaNcELLor lead. But then, it is naturally asked, how came 
he to resign? What was it that terrified him into so unwise 
a step, which has thrown him upon the world, absolutely 
without official salary, after so many years of official service ? 
The answer is plain enough. He knew that the CuaNceLLor 
was about to communicate to the House of Lords the charges 
that had been made against him and the position in which 
he stood. Now here we get into the region of conjecture. 
One reason, and one reason only, could have determined Mr. 
Epwunps to resign his office under the House of Lords without 
waiting to see whether the House was really inclined to turn him 
out or not; and that reason must have been a hope that, by re- 
signing, he would obtain his pension, from which he might be 
barred if he waited till the cause of his dismissal was made 
known. But here comes the difficulty. Mr. Epmunps had 
been informed that, if he continued to retain his office, 
the CHANCELLOR would lay the charges against him before the 
House. Reasoning by ordinary analogy, he would have 


‘inferred that the CHANCELLOR would equally feel himself 


bound to lay the charges before the Committee appointed to 
decide upon the question of giving him a pension. How came 
Mr. Epmunps to foresee that the CHANCELLOR would not do 
this? It is quite evident that he must have foreseen it, or his 
resignation would have been without motive. The Cuan- 
cELLOR declares that he never told Mr, Epmunps of his inten- 
tions in this respect, or incited him to resign by any promise 
that he would, in that event, abstain from disclosures that would 
imperil his pension. Lord Wesrsury is far too cautious a man 
to induige in written promises; and “ tell” is a coarse word to 
express the mode of communication by which the CHANCELLor’s 
benignant intentions might be conveyed to Mr. Epavxps's doubt- 
ing mind. But wasno hintgiven by any one? Was no under- 
standing encouraged? These are questions which the Com- 
mittee appointed on Thursday will have to resolve. If no such 
intimation was given tacitly or openly, the tale is one of the 
most extraordinary that were ever told. That the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR should have decided that it was his duty to thrust the 
accusations (as yet unanswered) upon the House of Lords, 
when no question concerning Mr. Epuunps had been raised 
there, and yet that it was not his duty, when Mr. Epunps 
had resigned, to lay them before the Committee appointed to 
decide upon his pension, is inexplicable enough. But that 
Mr. Epaunps should have foreseen that the CuanceLLor would 
take this inexplicable course, and should have staked his 
whole official means of support upon the accuracy of that 
forecast, is ten times more inexplicable. The public seem 
inclined to draw the light which is to clear up this 
mystery from the fact that the CnanceLior’s inscrutable 
reticence, and Mr. Epmunps’s mysterious foreknowledge of it, 
have contributed to instal Mr. Berney in a 
delightful post. If Mr. Epmunps had not foreseen the 
CHANCELLOR’s reticence, and had consequently not resigned, 
a fat appointment would have been wanting to the com- 
fortable sum total which the BEeTHELt family are enjoying out 
of the proceeds of the taxes. ‘ 

There are hard unsympathizing men who have designated 
these proceedings as jobs ; but they do not understand the tender 
scrupulousness of the Lorp CuaNcELLor’s mind. He has always 
been a deeply religious man. He has felt an impulse, which 
he could not control, to preach Christianity to Christian Young 
Men’s Associations. He has, as he himself has told us, offered 
constant prayers to Heaven for the success of the Reform 
movement; and he has carefully avoided throwing any doubts 
upon the efficacy of those prayers by resorting to the merely 
human instrumentality of bringing in a Reform Bill. In the same 
spirit, he has observed the Scriptural command to provide for 
those of his own household. The fortunate resignations of 
Mr. Epuunps have enabled him to provide, not only for a son 
in the House of Lords, but also for a son-in-law in the 
Patent Office. If for no other reason, Mr. Epmunps deserves 
a pension for having contributed so largely to the depasturage 
oi so excellent a family. But this appears by no means to 
exhaust the list of the Lorp CuaNnceLLor’s achievements in 
the performance of this imperative and difficult duty. He feels 
deeply that time is short, and that, if he does not improve 
every occasion, the opportunity may pass from him for ever. 
The following speech, reported to have been made by Mr. 
Tipmas, at Ipswich, gives an idea of his laudable activity in 
this respect :— 

“Tt might be said of the Bankruptcy Act that it has been a 


“ gigantic system of out-door relief to Lord» Westsury’s rela- 
“ tions. I hold in my hand a list of some of the appointments 


“which the noble lord has made under that Bill. First, a 
“ registrarship to the Hon. Stivaspy BeTHet, son of the Lorp 
“ CHaNcELLor, to the Court of Bankruptcy at Exeter, and 
“ afterwards at London; second, a registrarship of deeds to 
“ the Hon. R. Betnett, son of the Lorp CHANCELLOR, under 
“the New Bankruptcy Act; third, Crown Solicitor to the 
“ Court of Bankruptey, Warrer Wittiam Esq., 
“ who married a niece of the Lorp CHaNcELLor, appointment 
“ created under the New Bankruptcy Act; fourth, Architect to 
“the Court of Bankruptcy, Aueustus B. Aramams, brother-in- 
“ Jaw to the Lorp CuancELLor, appointment found necessary 
“ under the New Bankruptcy Act. In addition to these there was 
“a secretaryship of presentations, given to A. B, Anranaas, Esq., 
“and a Mr. R. J. Apranams was appointed second clerk in 
“the Land Registry Office. There is another little job in 
“my own immediate neighbourhood, where the Lonp Cuan- 
“ ceLLor has been induced to appropriate an appointment for 
“ the benefit of his own son-in-law, the official assigneeship to 
“ the Exeter district. Now, I say that gentleman knew no 
“ more of the duties of the official assigneeship than I know of 
“the duties of the Lord Chief Justice of England. His 
“Lordship has recently removed his son-in-law from that 
“ district to the London official assigneeship, at a salary of 
“ Bool. a year.” 

Even this, however, does not appear to complete the 
list; for it has been asserted, and the assertion we believe 
has not been contradicted, that another son of the CHan- 
ceLLor, the Hon. W. Brrnert, has been appointed to a 
place of 400/. a year, though he is still an undergraduate 
at Oxford. Under ordinary circumstances, it might be 
judicious so far to consult public prejudice as to wait until 
his sons had completed their education before he provided 
for them at the public expense. In these days it is usually 
supposed that salaries are only paid in exchange for work 
done; and it is antecedently probable that a youth who is 
still an undergraduate at the University will not, either in 
point of leisure or of ability, be worth 400/. a year to the 
public service. But these considerations were overcome in 
the mind of the Lorp CuanceLtor by the menacing aspect of 
the political horizon. “Trust not the morrow” is a maxim 
which should never be forgotten by public characters who 
have large families to provide for. After all, it is but a 
sacrifice of reputation in exchange for so much public money ; 
and whether the bargain is a good or a bad one must depend 
in each case on the amount which there is to sacrifice, 


PRUSSIA, 


oe Prussian Government prosecutes its schemes of ex- 
ternal ambition, while it is apparently losing ground in 
the domestic contest with the House of Deputies. Of 
several conditions which are attached to the definitive 
constitution of Schleswig-Holstein, two are announced as 
indispensable and final. Prussia is to have the right of mari- 
time conscription in the Duchies, and it is to make and to 
hold the peninsular canal which will connect the Baltic with 
the North Sea. Although both stipulations seem incompatible 
with the sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein, the form in which 
Prussian supremacy is asserted displays considerable sagacity. 
A desire to attain maritime power was one of the principal 
motives for the universal excitement which prevailed in 
Germany during the lingering Danish quarrel. While one 
half of the Bay of Kiel lay outside the territory of the Con- 
federation, and while the remainder sheltered the fleets of a 
foreign Government, German patriotism was never weary of 
deploring the impediments which prevented the creation of a 
navy. As Spanish economists attribute English policy to a 
pertidious jealousy of the possible manufactures of Madrid, 
the leaning of England to Denmark was commonly regarded 
in Germany as an expression of prophetic alarm suggested 
by the fleet of the future. The Prussian Government is, 
therefore, promoting a national object, and at the same 
time aggrandizing the monarchy, by seeking to appropriate 
the maritime resources of the conquered provinces. The 
Duchies are incapable of maintaining a navy, nor is there 
any Federal organization to supply the deficiencies of 
local weakness. The Diet, which seemed for a short time 
likely to rise into the rank of a great Power, has of late been 
frequently reminded of its intrinsic helplessness; and an 
intended motion for the recognition of the Duke of AvausteN- 
BurG has been compulsorily withdrawn on an intimation 
that Prussia would refuse to acknowledge its competency. 
The minor princes can only hope to obtain the traditional 
support of Austria, as they would probably not be supported, 
even by the public opinion of their own subjects, if they 
attempted themselves to remonstrate against the pretensions 
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of Prussia. The Austrian Government is at last endeavouring 
to make a stand against Prussian encroachment; but the same 
reasons which have hitherto recommended passive acquies- 
cence are likely to influence future negotiation. There is 
much force in the argument that the maritime resources of 
the Duchies must be used by Prussia or not at all. The 
Liberal party throughout Germany would have preferred 
a gradual process of fusion as the mode of obtaining national 
union, but the same object will be partially attained by the 
undisputed establishment of Prussian supremacy in the North. 
A Prussian squadron of turret-ships issuing through the 
projected canal into the ocean would secure, in Germany, the 
condonation of much irregularity and insolence. The addi- 
tional pleasure of provoking irritation in €ngland will be 
unfortunately withheld. There is no reason to anticipate 
an interruption of the peaceful relations which have 
existed from time immemorial, and, in the improbable 
and untoward contingency of a quarrel, second-rate maritime 
Powers are more vulnerable than purely military States. 
There is reason to hope that modern statesmanship is becoming 
more comprehensive and tolerant. It is found that the artifi- 
cial compression of national aspirations often increases the 
risk of encroachment ; and if the Germans think that they want — 
a fleet, it is as well that they should either satisfy their desire | 
or discover for themselves that it is imaginary. Perhaps it | 
may hereafter appear that, in prolonging the negotiations, | 
Prussia only intends to prepare the way for annexation. If | 
the Duke of Avuausrenpure refuses to accept the proposed 
conditions, he may be informed that the security and naval 
greatness of Germany are too important to be sacrificed to his — 
dynastic pretensions. The maritime conscription and the 
ship canal would require no separate provision if the frontier | 
of Prussia were extended to the Northern boundary: of | 
Schleswig. 

The hive, and even his bold and overbearing Minister, | 
begin to suspect that the extension of Prussian influence may | 
be seriously hampered by the constitutional struggle. Ambi- 
tion is an expensive passion, and the savings of a frugal | 
administration are nearly or wholly exhausted. The new | 
military system is costly, and the fleet has yet to be built. 
Three or tour budgets, which were probably not in themselves 
unreasonable, have been illegally adopted, and although the 
taxes require no annual renewal, Prussian lawyers dispute the 
regularity of the appropriation of the revenue to the various 
branches of the public service. In a few instances, payment of 
the taxes has been refused, and although so inconvenient a 
mode of resistance is not hkely to become general, practical 
protests exercise a strong influence on popular qpinion. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that it is impossible to provide additional 
funds without the authority of the Parliament. The Crown has 
never claimed the right of imposing new taxes, and the father 
of the present Kine made a formal promise, which has never 
been broken, that no loan should be contracted except with 
the sanction of the representatives of the people. It would, 
in fact, be useless to appeal to capitalists, unless the public 
credit was pledged by the House of Deputies. The money 
market cherishes a faith in constitutional government which 
might be instructive to the statesmen of the Continent, and if 
the Prussian Government is once driven to borrow, it must 
first devise some terms of reconciliation with the holders of 
the only available security. A loan for the creation of a 
navy would be a legitimate operation, but the consent of 
the House would only be granted on conditions. The merits 
of the dispute with the Crown are so well understood that it 
would be useless to hold up the Parliament to odium on the 
pretext that its ill-timed economy thwarted the national 
aspirations. No representative assembly can properly autho- 
rize a loan unless it has power to maintain public solvency 
by its control both of revenue and expenditure, and when 
budgets are adopted by royal prerogative, the House of 
Deputies has not even the means of insuring the regular 
payment of interest to the national creditor. In short, a loan 
might be refused m such a manner as to throw upon the 
Government the responsibility of any inconvenience which 
might ensue. Arguments are never so forcible as when the 
practical decision rests with the more logical disputant. 

The Royalist or reactionary party has lately been defeated 
in an awkward attempt to turn the position of the discontented 
middle class an alliance with the multitude. In many 


countries despotism has found its best support in the demo- 
eratic feeling which, as the Emperor Napo.eon significantly 
remarks in his Life of Cesar, attaches itself to a single person 
more readily than to a deliberative assembly. The King of 
Pwssia, however, is not exactly a despot, and still Jess are the 
Brandenburg nobility and the officers of the army a single 


person. 


Before the rabble accepts a tyrant as its champion 
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and protector, it must be satisfied that he is unencumbered 
previous engagements to any: other pay in the State. Work. 
men may dislike their employers, but they have no preference 
for a landed aristocracy over manufacturers and capitalists, 
During the existence of Parliamentary Government in France, 
the Republicans and Imperialists were sufficiently factious in 
their opposition, but common enmity never induced them to 
ally themselves with the still more obnoxious Legitimists. Ip 
Northern Germany the middle class is probably more powerful 
than in France; for, inaddition to the traders who in every country 
form the mass of the corresponding part of the population, the 
professors and other teachers exercise an exceptional influence, 
and the Civil Service, which elsewhere is at the disposal of the 
Crown, enjoys a permanent tenure of office, and possesses a 
corporate character of its own. A large number of public 
functionaries are to be found in the House of Deputies, nor is 
any portion of the Assembly more thoroughly discontented 
with the Government. Since the commencement of the poli- 
tical struggle, the Ministers have used their utmost efforts to 
intimidate a class of opponents which might have been more ad- 
vantageously conciliated. The union of the administrative body 


with the Universities, with the manufacturers, and with the 


shopkeepers renders the Liberal party formidable. A sudden 
outburst of official and aristocratic sympathy for the oppressed 
populace was too barefaced an exhibition of hypocrisy. 
If Mr. Disragii were to announce his adhesion to the 
principles of Trades’ Unions, his new clients would regard 
his overtures with suspicion, and the employers would feel 
just indignation. On similar grounds, the representatives of 
the manufacturers in the Prussian House of Deputies have 
deeply resented an attempt to interfere with their industrial 
relations, 

In Germany, as in other countries, wages and hours of 
labour furnish materials for numerous disputes, and it 
appears that in the manufacturing districts of Silesia there 
have been® quarrels between certain millowners and their 
operatives. It occurred to some ingenious supporters of the 
Government in the neighbourhood that it would be advan- 
tageous to foster the agitation against a firm of which one 
member was a well-known Opposition Deputy. Accordingly, 
some of the workmen in the employ of Messrs. Reicuenpacu 
were persuaded to visit Berlin, and to present a memorial on 
their grievances to the Kina in person. No less a functionary 
than the chief Minister introduced the malcontents to an 
audience, and the Kune, after listening to various charges of 
harshness and extortion, was so ill advised as to dismiss the 
petitioners with a considerable present of money. Herr 
Rericuenpach brought the matter before the House, and he 
disproved the accusations against his firm so satisfactorily that 
Herr von Bismark was reduced to the unwonted necessity of 
offering an apology and retractation. The impropriety which 
had been committed was but slightly aggravated by the 
injustice of the actual charge. It was intolerable that the 
Kine should make himself either a judge or a partisan in the 
contest between labour and capital, and the attempt to damage 
a political adversary by interference in his private affairs was 
at the same time odious and despicable. The House had 
previously rejected several insidious amendments on the law of 
trading associations which had been proposed by the Ministerial 
party. Philanthropy is seldom so offensive as when it is 
employed in the interest of privilege and exclusiveness. The 
Prussian Minister has displayed much ability in his external 
policy, and during the present Session he has sometimes 
shown a desire to arrive at an understanding with the Parlia- 
ment; yet he has much to learn before he can become a 
constitutional Minister, and his ambitious projects are incom- 
patible with the maintenance or establishment of absolute 
power. 


THE POPE’S INVITO SACRO. 

72 invitation to penitence and prayer with which the 
Vatican has recently saluted the approach of Lent is 

an official answer to all those champions of the Papacy who, 
like the Bishop of OrLeans, choose to see nothing illiberal 
in the Syllabus of Errors. The wickedness of the world, which 
afflicts so profoundly the soul of a naturally cheerful Pontiff, 
consists altogether—we are again reminded—in the spread of 
= Liberalism. This it is which makes the Pore un- 
appy whenever he thinks cf his fellow-creatures, and which 
threatens to call down upon mankind the just wrath of Gop. 
Lent affords His Hoxiness a fresh opportunity for touching on 
the gloomy prospect in a becoming tone. The Pore gives the 
world forty days for repentance. If any one thinks that not 
much is to be done in so limited a period, there is “ the 
“example of Nifeveh to comfort and console us.” Forty 
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days of sackcloth and ashes preserved that city from de- 
struction; and His Howiness conceives that a similar effort 
might yet save the universe from the “ terrible” calamities 
which are the natural consequences of the “ unhappy ” prin- 
ciples of religious liberty. That one more possibility of 
reformation is offered to a sinful society is due to the In- 
dulgence with which the Holy See has graciously seen fit to 
favour the spring of 1865. The faithful are earnestly 
requested to avail themselves of the opening thus made, to 
visit the three Patriarchal Churches in the Roman metropolis, 
and to offer up, on each occasion, the sacrifice of 
their prayers. Meanwhile, chests will be placed at appro- 
riate places to receive all godly contributions, and, as 
the Pontifical expenditure exceeds the annual income by more 
than a pind, it is probable that the smallest contributions 
will be thankfully received. Such acts of devotion and charity 
are humanity’s best chance. Until this final method of pro- 
pitiation has been fairly tried, P1o Nono naively opines that it 
would be imprudent to assume the implacability of Heaven. 
“ Quis scit si convertatur et ignoscat Deus?” No reverent 
Catholic will be anxious to recollect that, if donations at Rome 
could arrest Liberal ideas in Europe, Protestantism itself 
would have been by this-time a matter of history alone. The 
proceeds of past Papal indulgences, however, have been, as 
a rule, more successful in securing earthly than spiritual 
objects. Peter’s Pence raised the dome of St. Peter’s in mid- 
air, but failed to extinguish Lurner. Should the Jubilee of 
1865 effectually diminish the present Papal deficit, Cardinal 
ANTONELLI will perhaps be tolerably contented, even though 
the French Emperor remains unconverted to Ultramontanism, 
and M. Renan persists in his French restorations of New 
Testament history. 
The references to the narrative of Jona with which the 
Vatican enforces its melancholy adjurations would be still 
more apposite if the Pore had the candour to carry out the 
sacred illustration into detail. Just as Liberalism is the crime 
from which it is the duty of the Papacy to rescue Nineveh, 
Pio Nono in his early Pontificate showed the well-known re- 
luctance of the prophet to entering on his mission. He has 
been guilty of the entire sin of Jonan. Like the prophet, he 
found a ship going to Tarshish, and paid the fare thereof; and 
he only left the Liberal vessel because the crew threw him 
overboard in a storm. He preaches, therefore, to modern 
society with all the sincerity of a man who has been brought 
back to dry land, and to his duty, by the Providential inter- 
position of a whale. His ablest Minister has enjoyed a similar 
marine experience. It is natural and reasonable that both of 
them should entertain henceforward a horror of the sea, 
and regard mariners in general as a species of ruffians. With 
wonderful simplicity the Popz’s admirers are fond of pointing 
to this primary part of his career to prove that his recent 
denunciations of freedom and progress must be read, if possible, 
in a Liberal sense. Pio Nono’s subjects and neighbours recol- 
lect the incidents in question, but they deduce from them no 
such flattering imterpretations. Perverts and deserters are in 
general the most furious of partisans, and that Pio Nono was 
once a Liberal seems to them the best security for his remain- 
ing a bigot to theend. The recapitulation of the errors of the 
age with which we are once more presented in the Jnvito 
Sacro is a pious work of superfluity, which no Pontiff would | 
lave imposed upon himselt who was not a thorough and 
sincere believer in reaction. It must hereafter be admitted | 
tuat the much-abused Encyclical expresses without extrava- | 
gance the permanent views of Rome. Liberty of conscience— 
Vinfausta liberta di coscienza—liberty of worship, the freedom 
of the press, the will of the people, and public opinion, are all of 
them deliberately condemned again as ideas which lead to misery 
on earth and to eternal misery hereafter, Those who refuse 
on these matters to listen to the voice of the Apostolic See 
e proclaimed to be no longer part: of the flock of Curist, or 
even “heirs of heaven.” ‘The Encyclical and its appendant 
Syllabus have been usually discussed with reference to Europe 
at large. But the city of Rome has at least some interest in 
the manifestoes of its own Government. The citizens who 
live under the shadow of St. Peter’s may learn from the Jnvito 
Sacro, which is more peculiarly addressed to-the denizens of | 
their capital, what they may expect in future from their priestly | 
rulers. Other European despots may be intolerant of opposi- | 
tion at home, but none have boldly maintained the principle of | 
intolerance as a sacred and inviolable duty. The Emperor 
of the Frencu looks forward with pretended pleasure to the 
“crowning of the edifice of liberty,” the building of which 
progresses after the manner of the famous web of PENELOPE. 
Even Count Bismark, in his diplomatic correspondenee, has 
seemed to recognise the existence of a people’s liberties. — 
Rome alone strikes, not merely at Liberals, but at the idea of 


liberty. How far Napoxzon III. has succeeded in reconciling 
the Pore and civilization may be gathered from this last 
violent disclaimer of the Papacy itself. 

That the errors of the age have made considerable 
even within the walls of Rome, may be gathered from the 
letter of the Lenten invitation, as well as from the language in 
which it first appeared. Catholics are in the habit of assuming 
that the Pore would be popular enough at Rome were it not 
for the secret machinations of Piedmont. The Pore knows 
better. He is not less afraid of internal disattection than of 
foreign incendiaries. Rome itself must be tainted with the 
leaven of disloyalty before it could be fairly compared to 
Nineveh ; nor would Pio Nono be so anxious for his subjects 
to repent, if the divine right of Popes to govern wrong were a 
doctrine acceptable among them. ‘There is nothing in the air 
of the Seven Hills which prevents modern ideas from entering 
and passing current; and if it be true that revolutionary con- 
tagious theories are in vogue in other great cities, Rome 
can scarcely expect to be preserved by a miracle from 
the like influence. It is a law of human progress that political 
ideas ferment most rapidly in towns; and the country 
peasants of Victor Emmanvet’s kingdom are likely to honour 
the Pore far longer than the inhabitants of the Papal metro- 
polis will tolerate him. There is not a single political 
question on which the interests of Rome are not diametri- 
cally opposed to the interests of the Vatican. At present 
Rome is over-taxed to feed a lazy and ostentatious priesthood. 
Meanwhile, its isolated position in the middle of an unfriendly 
territory prevents its population from sharing in the material 
benefits which are likely to accrue to the rest of Italy. The 
education of the laity, conducted though it is, for the most 
part, by intelligent subordinates, remains under the supreme 
direction of a pedantic and narrow-minded clerical clique. 
A free press is an institution known only at Rome by the 
vague rumours which occasionally cross the frontier, while 
brigandage is the one species of political life which enjoys 
complete independence of the police. The Romans have 
nothing to lose by revolution, except the sentimental pleasure 
of being misgoverned by the Head of the Catholic religion. M. 
Tuiers and the literary politicians who adopt his view would 
value that pleasure less highly if they had possessed no other 
political privilege at all jor hulf a century. It seems in any 
case hard to condemn a single city to perpetual maladministra- 
tion in order to provide spiritual luxuries for the rest of 
Europe. A military occupation can doubtless secure so 
questionable an object, if it be worth securing. But the 
Romans cannot be blamed if they postpone to their own 
comfort the consideration of the religious privileges of Austria 
and France. ‘The withdrawal of the French troops may not 
at once entail a second Papal Exodus to Gaeta, but either 
fear or force will be n to keep the Pepz’s subjects 
permanently to their allegiance. The announcement which 
the Hoty Fatuer is stated to have just made to M. pe Sar- 
TIGES, that he ignores the Convention and will organize no 
army of his own, but will place his whole trust in Providence, 
is quite consistent with a due perception of the fact that Pro- 
vidence works by human means, and that foreign bayonets are 
indispensable supports of an odious priestly government. 

The danger of the situation is thus probably beginning to 
be felt by that Court which, on principle, proposes, as far as its 
own existence is concerned, to take no thought for the 
morrow. Convinced, by abortive and painful experiment, 
that Austria and Spain either cannot or will not pledge 
themselves to interfere, the Vatican’s sympathizers appear— 
at least before the recent Papal declaration to the French 
Minister—to have been falling back on the melan- 
choly resource of admiring the Emperor of the Frencu. 
The Roman journals seemed disposed reluctantly to think 
that, afier all, he must be a man of Gop. The Imperial 
Speech at the opening of the Chambers was neither flattering 
to the provincial pride of Piedmont, nor auspicious for the 
wishes of lialy. It is considered to be something in His 
Imperial Masesty’s favour that he has spoken slightingly of 
Turin, and that he has not encouraged the aspirations of Vicror 
Emmanutt. Bolder than its Italian compeers, the Corres- 
pondance de Rome ventures to approve and to extol the delicac 
with which the Convention of September has been executed. 
It regrets the “ horrible accusations” heaped upon the Emperor 
by revolutionary writers, and compliments the Imperial 
Government for having concluded its negotiations without 
consulting the Holy See. The Pore’s dignity has thus been 
adequately preserved, nor can his enemies ever reproach him 
with having taken part in a diplomatic arrangement which is 


- likely to preserve his throne. The Emperor's declaration of 


three weeks back, we are now told, has amply justified all 
the hopes of Catholicism, France, by his august mouth, 
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surprising, when we consider the antecedents of the Papacy, 
that it should be ready to surrender its dignity sooner than 
relinquish its temporalities. But it is strange that any one 
living should fail to see that all these degradations are the 
necessary result of its temporal ambition. If anxiety to pre- 
serve a few roods of earthly dominion can drag the friends of 
the Holy See into all this slough of intolerance, and il- 
liberalism, and servility, it will be a happy hour for Catholicism 
when her chief ceases to be a king. 


AMERICA. 


ote evacuation of Charleston by the Confederates ma 
perhaps prove to be a considerable political event, thoug. 
it possesses little military importance. In the early part of 
the war, the Confederates derived great advantage from their 
possession of a long line of coast, including numerous harbours, 
which it was at first impossible effectually to blockade. The 
Northern Government incurred some useless odium by an 
unsuccessful attempt to close the river approaches to Charleston 
by mechanical means. As long as the blockade was merely 
enforced by a squadron outside the port, contraband traffic 
proceeded with no serious interruption; but in the summer of 
1863, the Federal army and navy commenced the siege of 
Charleston, and although the town itself has defied the efforts 
of the invader, the harbour has from that time been effectually 
closed. An enormous amount of ammunition has been ex- 
pended by the besiegers, without any result except the infliction 
of gratuitous suffering on the inhabitants. It is said that a 
portion of the city was deserted, and that weeds grew breast- 
high in the streets; but for a year and a-half no serious at- 
tempt has been made to capture the defences. The Confederate 
flag was, during the whole time, hoisted on Fort Sumter, or 
rather it was replaced as often as it was shot away. ‘The 
people of the North—who, except in their feelings towards 
England, are not in general malignant or revengeful—have 
affected to make a distinction to the detriment of Charleston, 
as the cradle of Secession and asthe original theatre of war. 
An engineer who tried to add to the misery of the inhabitants 
by a contrivance which he called Greek fire secured tem- 
porary popularity and applause, and it was from his abortive 
experiment that the discreditable person who is nominated as 
Republican Governor of Tennessee derived the well-known 
imprecation of “ Greek fire for the masses, and hell fire for 
the leaders.” Except for the purpose of occupying a certain 
number of Confederate troops in the defence, there was no 
apparent object in prolonging the siege or bombardment of 
Charleston. The fleet might have held the estuary in 
perfect impunity, with the aid of a certain number of troops 
to garrison the lines and batteries which had been established 
on the islands. To the Confederates, atter they were excluded 
from access to the sea, Charleston was simply a place in their 
territory, with the disadvantage, as compared with an inland 
town, of having only one available outlet. Future experience 
will show whether it was also essential to their hold on the 
allegiance of South Carolina to retain possession of its principal 
and most celebrated city. 

When Suerman commenced his northward march from 
Savannah, it was uncertain how far the Confederate generals 
would be able, or even desirous, to interrupt his advance. 
When BeavurecarD declined to defend the Southern swamps 
and rivers, it still appeared possible that he might make a 
stand.at Branchville or Columbia; but his continued re- 
treat obviously involved the abandonment of Charleston, 
which lies far to the south-east of the point which 
SuerMan has already reached. In many cases, a forti- 
fied place on the flank or rear of an invader may be 
useful as furnishing the means of operating on his com- 
munications; but when an advancing army is greatly superior 
in number, garrisons which are lett behind only serve as 
hostages or as prizes. The Russians, in their retreat on 
Moscow, withdrew their whole army, nor did they attempt to 
hold a single fortress after it had been turned. In the fol- 
lowing year, NaPoLeon, who was in his turn overmatched by 
the allied armies, committed one of the most ruinous errors 
of his life by retaining 20,000 men in Dresden while his 
own main army was already pressed far to the westward. 


ment, and another accession of strength may be expected 
from Wilmington, which has also been abandoned to the 
invaders. General Lee is probably concentrating the whole 
Confederhte army, either for the defence of Richmond, or 
in preparation for a transference of the campaign to Alabama 
and Mississippi. As his lieutenants approach him from the 
South, he will recover the opportunity of acting on interior 
lines, and possibly he may attempt to strike a blow against 
Grant or SHERMAN before the Federal armies have effected a 
junction. The numbers of the combatants on either gide are 
only vaguely conjectured. It is certain, however, that the 
Confederates are greatly outnumbered, and they have at present 
no means of redressing the balance ; for, even if the project of 
arming the slaves is ultimately adopted by the State Govern- 
ments, no negro troops will be organized in time for the pre- 
sent campaign. The recruiting ground is also dangerously 
narrowed by the unopposed advance of Suerwan. The 
negroes of South Carolina have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the discomfiture of their masters, and many of them 
have probably escaped in the track of the Federal army ; nor 
will it be easy to provide camps of instruction beyond the 
reach of the attacks or of the blandishments of the enemy. 
South Carolina has no longer any centre of government, and 
the inhabitants of the State are thought to be wavering. As 
the whole number of white citizens before the war amounted 
only to three hundred thousand, there must now be compara- 
tively few men of military age. The Northern journals, with 
their customary good taste, taunt the people of South Carolina 
with their cowardice in refusing to fight for their native soil. 
Yet, if every man between twenty and sixty had taken the field 
against SuerMaN, the army of South Carolina would scarcely 
have equalled in number the disciplined and practised troops of 
the enemy. The negroes, who were somewhat more numerous 
than the whites, have suffered little hitherto from the war. — 
Mr. Lincon has commenced his second term of office under 
unexpectedly favourable auspices. Long and uninterrupted 
success in military operations has, by its natural consequences, 
silenced domestic opposition. The great majority of the 
Northern population has satisfied itself that the prosecution of 
the war offers the nearest and easiest road to peace; and the 
abortive conference in Hampton Roads has furnished an 
additional argument against negotiation, by proving that the 
Confederates are not yet willing to surrender their inde- 
pendence. The proclamation of an extraordinary session of 
Congress is probably explained by the termination of one 
Presidency and the commencement of another. Thecustomary 
inaugural address will have furnished an opportunity of com- 
menting on the events of the last three months, and of for- 
mally announcing a policy which is already known and 
approved. There is no reason to sup that Mr. LincoLn 
intends to make any communication to Congress on the subject 
of possible hostilities with foreign nations. Even if he were 
disposed to give effect to the threats of his Republican sup- 
porters, he knows that the civil war is not yet over, although 
he may believe that its termination approaches. The organs 
of popular opinion have been perfectly candid and consistent 
in the statement that a quarrel will not be fastened upon 
England until the Republic is at leisure to prosecute new 
schemes of cupidity and revenge. If it were certain that a 


pretext for the invasion of Canada will afterwards be devised, 


common prudence would dictate to the English Government 
the expediency of anticipating the challenge. On the whole, 
however, it is probably judicious to continue peaceable 
relations as long as possible, in the hope that blustering 
menaces may not be realized in act. As long as Mr.. 
Lincotn abstains from the use of threatening and in- 
sulting language, there is still a reasonable chance 
that war may be avoided. Even the army may perhaps 
desire some respite from its toils, and, after an interval of 
tranquillity, parties will probably arise in the country to 
oppose gratuitous bloodshed and further accumulation of 
debt. On the other hand, there are unfortunately large 
classes which are interested in maintaining the depreciation 
of the currency. The State of Pennsylvania, remaining 
faithful to its former reputation, has ingeniously contrived to 
defraud its foreign creditors by paying off in greenbacks the 
principal of a debt which was incurred in gold. Other States 
have confined their dishonesty to the payment of dividends in 
a debased currency; but public and private debtors will 
equally deprecate the reaction in the price of gold which must 


necessarily result from peace. A war with England would be 


: — herself the “eldest daughter of the Church.” In | As Charleston was already beleaguered on the side of the sea, de 
, imiting the future of Italian ambition, she virtually and | it would have been easy to spare a Federal force to complete Er 
: definitely guarantees the temporal power of the Vatican. | the investment, and after a longer or shorter interval the gar- 
—— Whether this estimate of the Emrrror’s policy be correct or | rison must necessarily have surrendered. It is probable that or 
a not, it is probable that the Papacy will grow daily more grateful | Hanpee has joined Beaurecarp with a welcome reinforce. re 
to the Empire as the period approaches for the evacuation of RK 
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doubly popular if it furnished additional facilities for cheating 
English bondholders. 

As the Government of the United States now controls the 
entire seaboard of the Confederacy, the navy will probably be 
reduced, unless an attack on England is meditated. The 
Federal fleets have never during the present war had to 
encounter an enemy at sea, and although there are still a 
few forts to be cannonaded, the squadrons at Charleston, at 
Wilmington, and perhaps at Mobile, are relieved from the 
troublesome duty of maintaining the blockade. A portion of 
the disposable naval force will probably be sent to Texas, 
as the only intercourse of the Southern States with the outer | 
world is now conducted across the Rio Grande into Mexico. 
The Federal Government has for the last year judiciously 
left the outlying provinces to be occupied by the enemy, 
while every effort has been employed to overwhelm the main 
Confederate armies by superior numbers. There will always 
be time to reconquer Texas when the more central part of | 
the Confederacy has been subdued. In other quarters great | 
exertions will be used to reinforce the armies, which are 
already strong in numbers. If Grant and Suerman had the 
power of absolutely determining the course of the campaign, 
they would doubtless desire to employ their combined forces 
against Lee in his present position; for a Federal victory in 
the neighbourhood of Richmond might perhaps be decisive, 
while a defeat would only entail a pause in offensive operations 
until reinforcements could be received. If the main Con- 
federate a retreats upon Lynchburg without fighting, the 
campaign and the war may still be prolonged. 


NAVAL EXPLANATIONS. 


AT are we to believe about the navy? One thing is 
certain, that very nearly 58,000,000/. has been spent 
upon it in five years. Whether we have got for this money a 
sea-going fleet of iron-clads, as Lord Ciarence Paget would 
have us believe, or only a number of vessels the majority of 
which could not venture to cross the Bay of Biscay, is a 
question which, however important, is by no means easy to 
answer with the scanty information conceded to the public. 
The cruise of the Channel Fleet during the autumn months 
eught to have afforded the Admiralty means of arriving at a 
tolerably sound opinion, and it is no wonder that the 
attempted suppression of Admiral Dacres’ Report, notwith- 
standing many precedents for the production of similar docu- 
ments, should have suggested serious doubts whether the 
efficiency of any but the very best of the plated vessels could at 
all be relied on. It is not creditable that the Warrior, the first 
ship of this description, should still remain in most respects 
without a rival in the fleet. Although unhandy from her ex- 
treme length, and imperfectly protected, she is, in speed and 
sea-going qualities, confessedly superior to every ship that has 
since been launched. And this gradual deterioration of our 
model has not been an accident. A few ships have been built, 
or are in the course of building, upon the Warrior plan, with 
some variations of very doubtful value; but, out of the whole 
number of nineteen so-called liners, seven—those of the Prince 
Consort class—were designed to be slow, and five others were 
intended to be slower still. All these twelve ships have 
proved fully as deficient in speed under steam as they were 
calculated to be, and on this ground alone must always be 
very defective for purposes of war. The excuse suggested 
for the deliberate sacrifice of the speed which is now nearly 
the most essential quality of a man-of-war is, that it was 
submitted to for the purpose of reducing the draft of water 
sufficiently to enable the ships to make use of such docks as 
are to be found in all parts of the world, and to obviate the 
necessity under which the Warrior lies of having to return 
to England whenever she needs repair. This plea, however, 
is effectually disposed of if Sir J. Paxineton is right in 
saying that scarcely any of these vessels are fit to cross 
the Atlantic. An ex-First Lord is not a conclusive 
authority on the merits of ships built by his successor ; 
but Sir J. Paxineton ought to have good information, 
and the confidence with which he appealed to the experience 
of the Channel Fleet, in support of his assertions, forced the 
Government to give some account of Admiral Dacres’ Report. 
The reasons for not, as a rule, producing confidential reports 
are intelligible; but the supposed rule is never adhered to 
when such documents are favourable to the Government, and 
the full text of the Admiral’s official Report could scarcely be 
as gloomy as the forebodings and suspicions engendered by the 
mystery thrown around the subject. Sooner or later the 
Admiralty will be compelled to disclose the whole truth on a 
question which will not be allowed to remain in suspense. 


The determination to know what dependence can be placed on 
our new and costly fleet is not confined to Sir J. Paxrncron 
or his party, and Lord Ciarence Pacer did not show his usual 
tact in substituting his own summary of the Report for the exact 
information which no Ministry will long be able to refuse. 
A feeling which extends beyond mere political parties is 
never a good thing to trifle with, and such is the anxiety, 
now and always felt, to be assured of the sufficiency of our 
naval defences. In the quotation, or version, given by Lord 
CLARENCE, we find no specific answer to the question whether 
the bulk of our ironclads are or are not capable of crossing 
the Atlantic; but a negative judgment may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the statement that the most numerous class— 
represented by the Prince Consort and Royal Oak—are “ in- 
“ valuable for Channel service as block-ships.” In other 
words, the ships whose speed was sacrificed for the express 
purpose of enabling them to refit in foreign docks are appa- 
rently pronounced unfit to go out of reach of our dockyards 
at home. Even if it be assumed that this is the worst 
that is to be found in Admiral Dacres’ Report, it is as strong 
a condemnation of the policy followed in the design of these 
vessels as can well be imagined. 

The revelations as to another more novel class of vessels are 
still less satisfactory. We do not sympathise with the fierce at- 
tacks made upon Mr. Reep, who, we believe, is an able though 
opinionated officer; but his model ships, the Enterprise and 
Research, have fallen far short of the promise that they were 
to be as 7 protected as the Warrior, and yet to 
maintain speed and seagoing qualities with about a fifth of 
the Warrior's tonnage. What they have done is perhaps as 
much as reasonable men expected from the experiment, but 
it is very little. Both are slow. The Enterprise is said to be 
a good sea-boat, but without any protection that could be of 
much service against modern artillery. The Research is more 
effectually armoured, and is understood to be more after Mr. 
Reep’s own heart. But she is very slow under sail or steam, and 
is not a sea-going ship atall. It is about as difficult to induce 
a captain to find fault with his ship as to get a lover to malign 
his mistress’s eyebrow; and Lord Crarence Pacer did the 
best he could for the Research by quoting the opinion of 
Captain Wecmsnurst. Admiral Dacres had said that she 
was “ very much over-weighted, and made very bad weather 
“in a moderate fresh breeze”; and Captain WeLMsHuRsT 
does not make the case much better. He “ does not consider 
“ that she would be in danger of going down in a gale, pro- 
“ vided proper precautions were taken to batten her down 
“ securely, the means of doing which might,” in his opinion, 
“ be improved.” Any sailor will understand at once what sort 
of ship it is of which its captain could speak in these terms, and 
landsmen may safely take it for granted that, in her present 
condition, the Research would go to the bottom in a gale, but 
that with certain improvements she might just be able to 
escape that fate. Notwithstanding the failure of his first 
experiments, there is reason to believe that Mr. Reep’s principle 
of protecting only the guns and the water-line of the smaller 
class of ships is sound, and it may be hoped that in future 
trials he may be able to effect a more satisfactory compromise 
between sea-going requirements and defensive strength. 

More reliance may probably be placed on the turret-ships 
represented by the Royal Sovereign and the two ex-Confederate 
Rams, which would no doubt be capable of effective service. 
But this is a poor array to show in a class represented in 
America by hundreds of vessels, and the announcement of 
the present intentions of the Board affores the severest 
comment on their inaction. Before the Americans 
had a single Monitor, Captain Cotes professed his readiness 
to build a turret-ship thoroughly fit to take and keep 
the sea, and it is only in the spring of this year that he 
has been finally authorized to prepare the drawings for carrying 
out his design. ‘There is no assignable reason why the 
experiment which will be tried in the year 1867, of sending a 
turret-ship to sea, should not have been concluded years ago. 
Prejudice and apathy combined have postponed the trial so 
long that, instead of having, as we might now have, a whole 
flect of armoured cruisers carrying 300 and 600-pounder guns, 
we shall have at least two more years to wait before even the 
model can be finally approved. Anything more lame than Lord 
CuareNce Pacet’s explanation of this long delay can scarcely 
be imagined. All the resources of special pleading are 
brought to bear to strike a year or two off the account. In 
1861, Captain CoLEs begged to be allowed to prepare drawings 
for a ship, but then he proposed to give his turrets the cupola 
form which he has since abandoned, and therefore it is said 
the project was something entirely different from that which 
the Admiralty are accused of thwarting. However, in January, 
1862, the cupola was changed into a turret; and why was not 
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a sea-going ship at once laid down upon that model? | she printed a manifesto stating that on general principles she was 
Because, aay Lord Carence, Captain Coxrs, not being an | sure it could not be the fault of so delightful a person as 


experienc 


ship-builder, had over-estimated the floating | the captain, and that a strange and temporary 


current must have 


power of his intended vessel; and, thereupon, instead of | Put the vessel suddenly about forty miles out af itecourse. Tt was 


requiring the lines to be altered so as to give greater floata- | ,, justi 


flattering to the captain that a lady should take so much trouble 


him, but still the vessel was lost; and gradually one 


tion, the Admiralty postponed the commencement of the | amusement after another has been abandoned, and now a thoroughly 
experiment in intention, it would seem indefinitely, in fact, good captain is engrossed night and day with the sole occupation 
until this year 1865. In the interval, it is true, the | of seeing that all is well. 


Royal Sovereign has been converted with striking success, 


All merriment at sea is in fact very artificial, and soon fades 


and this, as is very frankly admitted, was only done on account | *way. If the captain sets a little gaiety on foot, and makes his 
of the outcry raised in the House of Commons after the first | junior officers do the honours of the ship, there is some chance of 


success of the original Monitor. The demand then was, not | *he passengers fi 
for a block-ship, but for a sea-going vessel, which the Royal 
Sovereign might have been if the Admiralty had chosen to | g 


in with his humour; but otherwise, the 
passengers are very dull. They know they are dull, and rebel 
against it; but day by day it becomes more and more natural to be 
ull, and the mind accommodates itself to its situation. It is 


rig her properly. However, we are promised now that the | strange to what a state of somnolent idiotcy the intellect is quietly 


long-deferred experiment shall be tried and completed, if no 


unexpected delay should intervene, in the course of two more 
ears. This is but one more illustration of the well-estab- 
ished maxim that the Board of Admiralty, like most other 
Boards, can never be got into motion except by severe and 
long-sustained pressure; and it should be a warning to the 
House of Commons never for one moment to relax its watch- 
fulness or urgency. 


The case of the dockyards is even more glaring than that of 


the fleet. If Lord Ciarence Pacer had frankly told the 
House that Mr. Giapstoys would not give him more than 
20,000/. for Portsmouth, and 5,000/. for Cork, the excuse 
would have been at any rate honest; but there was some- 
thing ludicrous in a sailor gravely telling an assembly which 
includes many eminent engineers and contractors that it is 
impossible to spend more than 5,000/. in the first year of a 
contract for making docks which are estimated to cost 
150,0001., or 20,000/. out of a million and a-half proposed to be 
taken for the vast works at Portsmouth. A similar excuse 
for the like sluggishness in enlarging the Yard at Chatham is 
still more absurd, because it is so far from being the first year 
of that undertaking that something like ten per cent. of the 
outlay has already been incurred. No one can wonder that 
Ministers should shrink from proposing larger votes than the 
vast sums which have been taken for the navy of late years; 
but nothing can be worse economy than to fritter away money 
in pretending to begin works which are wanted at once, and 
will be finished in the next century, or in constructing de- 
fective ships in place of vessels capable of carrying substantial 
armour and powerful guns. 


LONG VOYAGES. 


N these days of extended travel, most Englishmen and many 
Englishwomen make, once at least in their lives, a long voyage, 
and a very curious experience it is the first time itis made. There 
is the Cunard route to New York, the West India route to St. 
Thomas’s and the parts beyond, and there is the Peninsular and 
Oriental route to t, and so on to India, Along these three 
routes a constant tide of English travellers is incessantly pouring. 
All three lines are well managed, though with varying degrees of 
excellence. On all three there are some steamers which the 
world cannot s and on all there is the utmost possible atten- 
tion to the safety, and some tothe comfort, of the passengers. On 
all English habits and English order and discipline prevail, and 
Englishmen take the lead even if there happens to be a numerical 
superiority ot foreign passengers. An Englishman has therefore 
an excellent opportunity of seeing what English management is 
really like, and what our social relations to foreigners really 
are. Briefly stated, the result is that the management is so good 
that foreigners are reduced to a condition of growling acquiescence. 
They complain bitterly of what they have to f° through, their 
chief grievances being that they are not allowed to do anything 
comfortable on png and that they cannot get any clear soup. 
They also insist that long voyages in English ships are muc 
duller than they need be, and that to be in a French ship is live- 
lier and pleasanter. The truth is that Englishmen make the same 
complaint, and state that there used to be much more gaiety and 
sociability than there is now. Modern captains are accused of 
being spoilers of free and innocent pleasure. But modern cap- 
tains are ott engrossed with the one thought how to 
get their ship safely to its destination. Singing, and dancing, 
and charades on deck were very amusing, but these merry 
ships somehow were unfortunate. One misguided captain who 
the privilege of carrying with him a portion of a cele- 
brated corps de ballet improved his opportunity with such zeal 
that he was dancing very happily when his ship went on a rock 
in broad daylight, and with a perfectly calm sea. And it is 
not so very long ago that a vessel belonging to the Royal Mail Steam 
Company was lost in the Gulf of Mexico, and a very interesting 
account of the adventure was written by Mr. Parish Robertson 
and his daughter. It was a delightful trip. There was, as Miss 
Robertson wrote, choral singing and instrumental music, and the 


reduced, and how peacefully the change is borne. It does not at 
sea seem so hard, or so strange, or so inscrutable a dispensation of 
Providence as it seems on land, that thousands of human beings 
should be created to be cretins, and wear —— all their lite 
long. To be bored, and dreamy, and dreary, and to offer 
some little peculiarity for other rs to notice, is the 
normal lot of the voyager. It is impossible to fill the time 
up at sea. No one but a Spanish American can bear to play at 
eards all day long, always saying the same things, always seeing 
the same combinations, always wearily counting gains or losses. 
Neither can most Englishmen smoke all day—or talk all day. 
There remain the two great resources of love-making and reading. 
But it is not every one who has an opportunity of love-making, or 
would wish to use it if it were given. Much as is said and 
written of flirtations on board ship, there are very few flirtations 
on any one vessel. The ladies who are not watched are very 
limited in quantity. , therefore, is practically the 
best and easiest way of getting through the trial. But then 
it is difficult to know what ks to read. If the book is 
a standard, sterling, difficult book, with valuable information and 
deep thought in it, the reader finds it hard to fix his attention 
and to understand what he reads, with so many sounds about 
him, so many smells to overcome, so many people knocking up 
against him, wanting a light or thinking he has got their chair. 
If he chooses a novel, al takes a good one or two with him, he 
is very happy as long as it lasts, but the pleasure is a very tran- 
sitory one. The end of the longest novel is soon reached when 
reading it is the only available pursuit for ten hours a day. Any 
one, therefore, who can recommend the right sort of book to 
read at sea should do so, for it is a very valuable piece of 
information, and we think we can recommend exactly the right 
book. It is the Zrial, by the amiable and accomplished authoress 
of the Heir of Redelyffe. No one who has not tried can conceive 
how well the Zrial harmonizes with the sea and the motion of 
the vessel. It is an account, as most of our readers will re- 
member, of the fortunes of Dr. May’s family after the Daisy 
Chain came to an end. It is curiously like the sea in every way. 
It is perfectly interminable. The end of the volumes now 
ublished is only like the horizon, an arbitrary and accidental 
imit ; and the ocean stretches, as we know, far beyond, just as the 
history of the May family need never cease while its historian 
lives. The family fortunes of eleven chi each with a 
number of high feelings that have to be analysed, and of faults 
that have to be chronicled, corrected, and ually overcome, 
with a possibility each of marrying and having eleven more — 
children, with more high feelings, and more faults and more 
scruples, offer quite as wide a vista as the Atlantic. And the reader 
feels that the whole tone of things on board the vessel and in the 
book is the same. It is an atmosphere of small pleasures made 
much of, so that they seem, for the moment, great. Just as, if a 
sail comes in sight, the whole deck is alive, and telescopes are 
brought out, and different authorities pronounce that she is a 
clipper, a brig, a Yankee trader, a Dutch smuggler, or a Prussian 
man-of-war, so the reader of the 7Zrial finds his sympathy ex- 
cited by the minute triumphs and small successes of thé May 
family. In one passage, a very leading and interesting female 
character, who occupies a position something like that of a heroine 
in a novel, announces to her friends that she has unexpectedly 
had a great blessing and glory and privilege allotted to her, and that 
she has, in fact, been allowed by the curate to play, during service- 
time, the Bankside harmonium. It is soothing to the mind and 
body to sit on a fine day on deck, and to feel the waves rocking 
the boat, and to hear the engers go wild about a distant sail, 
and at the same time to fallow leisurely the fortunes of the young 
Mays, and to take a wondering interest in the Bankside harmo- 
nium, and to feel a contented cretinism stealing over the soul. 

To some unfortunate people, however, a long voyage means 
little else than the protracted torments of sea-sickness, Generally 
the majority of people are quite well, eat very largely, and are 
very particular, and even querulous, about their pickles. Most 
men are quite well, unless it is very rough, and of the 
minority a large number only suffer for the first day or two, 
or when the sea is heavy. Ladies are much more inclined 
to be ill, and as it is a curious fact that all servants are 
ill, and nurses especially are wholly useless, the sufferings of 
mothers who have to make a long voyage with young children are 
not to be described. But there are both men and women who are 
ill the whole time, and who never leave their cabins until the end 


dearest of all possible captains, but unfortunately the vessel went 
on a reef off The dunes % of Yucatan, With a indy’ 
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fellow-travellers, and bear in their looks abundant traces of the 
misery they have undergone. But it is possible that all this 
misery may be now at an end. If all that Dr. Chapman tells us 
in his interesting and able pamphlet on sea-sickness is true, there 
is to be no more sea-sickness. Me has done away with it. He 
had before found out, as he thought, that iceing the back would 
cure almost anything, and now he has found out that it will cure 
sea-sickness. The traveller is to get a tube of india-rubber, 
and have it filled with bits of ice about the size of a 
walnut, and when he feels sick he is to slip the tube 
down his back and lie on it. There are some practical diffi- 
culties in the way. It is not so eagy, even on land, for a person 
in good health and perfect comfort to slip an ice-tube sudden], 
down his back; but for an invalid to do it in a heavy me 4 
and during the assaults of incipient sea-sickness, is a real - 
nastic feat. It is not, therefore, surprising that, in the histories of 
different experiments which are given in the appendix, we should 
find that several of the patients say that the effects were admi- 
rable, so far as success was compatible with the ice-tube getting 
into an entirely wrong place, the ice melting at once, and a severe 
cold being caused by a wet shirt. However, when there is any 
attendant wy who knows how to put the ice-tube on and 
to replenish it, the result seems wonderfully successful; and 
Dr. Chapman has been exceedingly fortunate in getting persons 
willing to try the system and physically fitted to profit by it. One 
lady, indeed, who was a great sufferer, consented to make an un- 
necessary journey across the Channel, “in the interests of science.” 
She was something like a woman and a martyr. Conceive a person 
halfway between Folkestone or Boulogne, in a chopping sea, with 
fellow-sufferers all around her, and the smell that haunts the 
Channel boats fully developed, caring two buttons about the 
interests of science. But, as Thackeray used to insist, as the cream 
of his philosophical experience, the more you kick women the more 
they love you; and the gratitudeanddevotion of a lady who has been 
properly ice-tubed are probably boundless. The facts stated, 

owever, are most encouraging, and perhaps the time may come 
when ‘ice-tubes will be regularly sold on Dover pier; but just at 
first we imagine that most people will ance! one gentleman 
mentioned in the pamphlet. who was exceedingly interested in 
the statements ab and mastered the whole principle of the 
thing, and was so thoroughly converted that he decided to try 
the experiment immediately—on his wife. 

On one day of the week the monotony of a long voyage is 
broken, for Sunday is not quite like other days. There is plum- 
pudding at dinner, and no cards are allowed, and the foreigners 
read. en, unfortunately, a clergyman to t, 
he is asked to read the phat and ane ion A he 
happens to have some sort of sense, exactly the same service 
as on land—the whole office, as in the Prayer-book, and then 
three-quarters of an hour of an essay on the character of Ishmael, 
as contrasted with that of James the Less. But if the lay world 
is left to itself, there is something very interesting and even touch- 
ing in the service. The captain ofhiciates reading no more of 
prayers or sermon than he thinks his men can attend to; and it is 
thrilling to hear the prayer for escape from the dangers of the sea 
read by the man on whose skill and care and courage every one 
who listens depends for his safety. There is much, too, in a service 
read at sea by a captain which brings before us in a lively and 
forcible manner some of the ehief causes of the supremacy of 
England in the world. There is a vigour and a reality in the 
English character as contrasted with that of such people, for 
instance, as the South American Spaniards, which 1s inti- 
mately connected with the fact that the English religion 
is a religion for laymen as well as for priests; while 
Catholicism, in its degeneracy, though not, of course, at its 
best, has come to be a religion almost entirely for priests 
and women. There are drawbacks to the English system, for 
it often results in lowering religion to the standard ef the lay- 
men who happen to be influential in any ren b but it gives a 
religious tone to the daily life of laymen which has a conspicuous 
effect, although it often takes no higher form than an anxiety to 
do professional duty honestly and thoroughly. It is absurd to 
suppose that every captain who reads the service because it is his 
business to do so is a religious man. But few captains do not so 
far consider the service important as to gather from it a determi- 
nation that the ship shall be served as well as any one can serve 
it. This, it may be said, is a very ee oy fruit of spiritual 
things, but the traveller who surveys mankind learns to be very 
thankful that spiritual things should have any fruit at all. 


COUNTY GEOGRAPHY. 


A= the boons which Mr. Lowe has conferred on national 
education may be reckoned the probable extinction of the 
study of phy as it has been hitherto taught in elementary 
schools. No great regret will be felt at this result in certain 
quarters, and probably the concoctors of the Revised Code, instead 
of feeling any misgiving on the subject, will take credit to them- 
selves for having lopped off a great deal of flimsy and pretentious 
instruction. The country squires will chuckle over the abandon- 
ment of a branch of knowledge which propagated locomotive ideas 
among the labouring class, and had an indirect tendency to raise 
the price of wages. Now, though we deplore this among the 
many retrograde effects of recent Council Office legislation, it 


cannot be deuied that the teaching uf geography had latterly been 
of a somewhat unpractical character. The certificated cpm 
instead of endeavouring to make his instruction of a homely 
serviceable kind, adapted to the children’s circumstances, and 
turning on points which it most concerned them to know, was apt 
to view geography, no fess than grammar and history, as an 
instrument for carving out for himself a grand local reputation. 
In most schools, we believe, there is once a year a set day on 
which the clever boys exhibit their cleverness in the presence of a 
gratified audience of parents and neighbours. They are put up to 
stand a battery of questions on an infinite variety of subjects. 
The gratified audience, being foundly ignorant of the 
answers, and seeing their youthful relatives neither dismayed 
nor disconcerted, naturally assume that they are cutting a most 
creditable figure, and go home loud in praise of the contriver of 
this rich intellectual treat. An amusing story is told of a master 
who aimed at making the success of an occasion of this kind more 
complete by a careful rehearsal of the ceremony. Each boy was 
duly informed of what he would be expected to know, and, te 
prevent monotony, a representative question in each branch of 
study was to be introduced. One scholar was commissioned to 
exhibit the high efficiency of the religious teaching by a glib 
recapitulation of the plagues of Egypt ; another was to expatiate 
on the cause of eclipses; a third was deputed to astonish the 
natives by a brilliant display of arithmetical fireworks; a fourth 
had a geographical, a fifth an historical, problem to solve. Un- 
luckily, on the important day, there was one defaulter among the 
scholars ; and, still more unluckily, the accident remained unnoticed. 
No sooner, however, had the than its 
consequences became apparent. e religious question fell to the 
boy primed with the scientific answer, and was dealt with accordi 

to his lights. The urchin appointed to crack the phi 
nut found himself suddenly confronted by an insoluble historical 
puzzle. In short, the whole class toppled over like a row of nine- 
pins, and the discomfited pedagogue was forced at last to suspend 
operations, inwardly cursing the mischance, and mentally ving 
to exact reparation out of the cuticle of the absentee. 

There is now an excellent opportunity for erm the teaching 
of geography on a sounder and more sensible footing. The Revi 
Code has shattered to a great extent the edifice of geographical 
knowledge which teachers had constructed with so much care, and 
recalled them to their primary function of grinding the elements 
into the children of the poor. Unfortunately, the wheat has been 
torn up with the tares, The restless ambition of Mr. Lowe, and 
the secret cogitations of Mr. Lingen, did not it them to ado 
measures which, while removing its undeniable blots, sho 
conserve the good of the old system. In too many instances, 
together with a mass of showy but superficial instruction, the life, 
the interest, the intelligence has gone from the school, to be 
succeeded by a dead level of mechanical routine. There is this 
advantage, however, about a clean sweep, that it leaves the 
ground more open for succeeding operations. Released from the 
obligation of teaching geography at all, a thoughtful teacher will 
see the wisdom of disarming the hostility of some future educa- 
tional reformer by bringing that branch of instruction into closer 
keeping with the circumstances and requirements of the 
scholar. If, instead of surveying mankind from China to Peru, 
he began by giving the children a thorough knowledge of their 
own district and county, they would possess a far more useful stere 
of information than the smattering of outlandish names which too 
often constitutes their stock of geography. Henceforward let Stew 
on the Wold and Hockley in the Hole take precedence of Timbuctoo 
and Nova Zembla. Asagainst the Celestial Empire and the Mela- 
nesian Archipelago, Loamshire and Stonyshire have a prior claim on 
the attention of their youthful natives. If, after mastering the 
local details, they feel a curiosity to look abroad, by all means let 
the taste be encouraged. But let their geographical studies begin 
at home, and travel outwards. As it is,a minute acquaintance 
with the extremities of the world is quite compatible with a gross 
ignorance of immediate surroundings. The same boy who can 
rattle off like a well-taught parrot the most unpronounceable rivers 
in China, is often unable to tell the name of that on which his 
native town stands. He has every capital in Europe at his 
fingers’ ends, but would be puzzled to name his own county- 
town. He can give a panoramic account of the islands he 
would leave on his right, and the capes he would skirt on 
his left, and the straits he would penetrate in a voyage from 
London to Sebastopol; but he is far less likely to know what 
market-towns he would pass in ing from one side of 
his own county to the other, Anythi emma the bare no- 
menclature of the neighbouri ocalities he almost stares 
to be asked. The -geographical features of his county, the 
character of its soil, the employment of its inhabitants, the 
remarkable men to whom it has Ea birth, the remarkable 
events which have taken place within its borders, the railways 
and canals which traverse it, its size, population, and boun- 
daries, are all points of more use and more interest to the 
child of the labouring man tlian the physical features of any 
foreign country, or all of them put together. And yet they are 
points about which not one national schoolboy in ten is even 
decently well informed. Is this any proof of his stupidity ? 
None whatever. It proves nothing against his intelligence—no 
more than a blissful ignorance of the contents of the British 
Museum and the National Gallery proves against the intelligence of 
many an educated Londoner, the acquisition of knowledge 
there is always a tendency to overlook what is near us, around us, 
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under our very nose. We pass it by, as something not worth the 
trouble of picking up. It excites neither the curiosity nor the 
imagination like that which is far off and out of our reach. 
Hence it is that facts which are supposed to be generally known 
are precisely the facts which are least known. What challenges 
notice is apt to remain unnoticed; what is obvious and patent to 
all is disregarded by most. It is the contempt which is bred b 

familiarity which lies at-the root of that ignorance of local and, 
so to say, domestic geography which we have pointed out. <A 
foreign land, thousands of miles away, with a big name which 
strikes the bucolic ear as something magnificent, interests from 
its strangeness and the mystery in which it is enveloped. The 
pictorial method involved in teaching by maps adds to the fas- 
cination. The gorgeous greens and which shed a lustre on 
Russia or Brazil rivet the eye by a sort of magic spell. Very 
often the attraction is supplemented by an ethnological portrait- 
gallery, in which the representative Englishman looks remarkably 
tume by the side of the Boyard, Magyar, and Red Indian. 
Against all this pretty apparatus, which makes geography the 
most captivating study to a child, the despised home-landscape 


has no chance. Of all the regions of the globe, the least 
and execute it well and sensibly, they will not only confer a lasting 
_ benefit on education, but, we venture to predict, will secure for the 


likely to be presented to Hodge as a subject of special 
instruction is the area of ten or twelve square miles in and about 
which his whole life will probably be passed. It never occurs to 
either teacher or scholar that there is a lesson in geography to be 
learnt from the weathercock on the parish church, the milestone 
on the village green, the brook at the bottom of the meadows. It 
may be said that it is too much tolook for much power of observa- 
tion in a child, and that it would be absurd to expect him, while 
searing birds or minding the cows, to be inwardly revolving some 
geographical problem. We expect nothing of the kind. It is not 
the want of either intelligence or observation on the part of 
children thgt can be made the subject of reasonable complaint, 
but the omission on the part of their teachers to counteract the 
unobservant habit of childhood by specifically teaching their 
scholars about their own neighbourhood and district. In this 
respect there has heen a deplorable misdirection of effort. The 
schoolmaster has overshot the mark altogether, and loaded the 
memory of his boys without imparting any useful or appropriate 
information, so that a Cambridge or Eanettiahien Fen lad is more 
likely to know the situation of Petropaulowski than a single fact 
in the history of that drainage to which he literally owes his 
locus standi as a juvenile Briton. It would be unfair to assume 
that the teacher alone is responsible for this result. No doubt he 
is not averse to making professional capital out of the geographical 
pyrotechnics of his scholars. But he would be more than human 
if he resisted that parental pressure which, in this — as 
in many others, forces him towards showy but worthless instruc- 
tion. Like any other producer, he must give satisfaction to his 
customers; and if they set their hearts on their sons knowing 
the contiguration of the moon, he must comply with their wishes 
or retire. 

As we have said, there is nowa golden opportunity for effecting 
a reform in the teaching of geography. Either let it be altogether 
discontinued, or let it b taught = cor upon a sounder and 
more rational principle. Among other reasons for discarding trashy 
ornamental geography, might not a high political one be adduced ? 
Tn these days of absolute non-intervention, why teach the youn, 
idea about foreign parts at all? You are feeding a curiosity whic 
may hereafter expand into a dangerous sympathy with oppressed 
Poles or slaughtered Danes. On the other hand, by narrowing the 
range of this branch of instruction, and bringing it nearer home, 
you not only better qualify the Englishman of the future for that 
attitude of cynical indifference to Continental affairs which, it 
seems, he is to maintain, but, what is of more moment, you 
teach him facts of which he will find, in after-life, the practical 
use. A fair knowledge of his own country, a thorough knowledge 
of his own county—this is all the geography that a labouring man’s 
child need acquire. The county should. be treated as a speciality. 
With a view to this, the necessary apparatus must be provided. 
Among the multifarious maps which adorn the walls of an ele- 
mentary school, there is one which is conspicuous by its absence. 
There is hardly a country-house or roadside inn which does not 
exhibit a county map; but in schools, where it is most needed, it is 
never to be found. Europe, America, Palestine are there, but no 
Devonshire for the edification of the young Devonians, no Norfolk 
to be studied by the boys of East Anglia. The Ordnance maps 
would occupy too much space, and be too costly, to be generally 
introduced, and we are not aware that any school society has 
hitherto thought it worth while to publish a series of county 
maps. But any teacher possessed of moderate skill as a draughts- 
man may easily construct for himself, if he cannot obtain, a map 
that would answer all school purposes. A bare map would 
hardly be enough. To have a thorough knowledge of his county, 
a boy must know much more than its mere geographical features. 
There are its antiquities, its monuments, its trades, its exports, its 
historical events, its great men. To teach him all this, something 
in the nature of a manual of county history is wanted. Among 
the prolific crop of school-books annually published there is 
nothing of this kind. One can take one’s choice of geographical 
text-books containing all sorts of statistics about foreign countries ; 
but if any teacher wants to do so unusual a thing as to give his 
youngsters a lesson on their own county, he must to a t extent 

rovide his information for himself. If he is a man of any energy 

e will easily do this, but it would be a ang advantage if he had 
a suitable manual on the subject to refer to, and to place in his 


pupil’s hands. County histories are a class of works inaccessible, 
as arule, to the mass of those to whom they might naturally be 
supposed to be most interesting. They are snapped up by book- 
collectors and archeologists, and consigned to the shelves of their 
well-assorted libraries, And there they rest, making no one but their 
learned owners much the wiser. A little scholastic enthusiasm 
might easily popularize this comparatively unexplored department 
of literature. An abridgment of such a work as Blofeld’s History 
of Norfolk, adapted for the use of children, and ccpylmonted 
by modern facts and details, would be the best possible medium 
for introducing the young people of those parts to a complete and 
scientific knowledge of their own country. Again, the most useful 
and interesting geography for circulation in the West of England 
would be a coupilation from Murray’s Handbook for Devonshire 
and Cornwall. There must be many persons who combine the 
requisite local knowledge and literary skill to undertake the task 
of preparing a series of school-books of the kind we indicate, 
Among the country ms who favour the public with their 
humorous and grave dcmsite, there are many who combine a taste 
for archeology with educational experience. If they will bring 
their local knowledge to bear upon the work which we suggest, 


result of their literary labour a profitable sale. 


THE WHITE GLOVE BUSINESS. 


_—— are few subjects of contemplation more melancholy 
than the professional labours of those who make pleasure 
their profession. There is something very ghastly in pleasure 
pursued industriously for the sake of profit, and gaiety feigned for 
the sake of gain. The capacity for real pleasure appears to be on 
the decrease among the educated classes in this country, or at all 
events pulses beat more slowly, and spontaneous light-heartedness 
is more rare than it was in eee times. No Englishman can have 
seen the life of foreigners of any race without becoming painfully 
aware of the cloud which, mediieg of them as a nation, seems to 
brood over the spirits of our countrymen. In pleasures of a 
more serene kind, such as those which are furnished by the grati- 
fication of taste or intellect, we are not wanting. Nor, on the 
other hand, can we claim any exemption from the mastery which 
the pleasures of sense have established over all races of mankind. 
But there is a large intermediate species of pleasure which is 
neither coarse nor intellectual, which is produced by social inter- 
course, by animal spirits, by lightness of heart, by the play of 
conversation, by the attraction of sympathy. In foreign societies 
this kind of pleasure predominates over all others. With us it is rare 
and fitful, discernible, if at all, only at special periods of life, or in 
= of an exceptional temperament. Coincidently with this 

eficiency, perhaps in consequence of it, we sustain an enormous 
apparatus for the manufacture of this particular kind of pleasure. 
It may be that we are smitten with something like remorse for 
not being as lively as the rest of the human family ; or we may be 
cherishing the belief that we shall eventually succeed in this as in 
all other forms of manufacturing skill, and that a knowledge of 
the true secret process is all that is at present wanting to our 
success. Whatever the cause, certain it is that our pleasure 
factories are on a scale of surpassing deur. Take the case of 
the inhabitants of the West End of London alone. No other 
nation in the world has anything like the London season for its 
lavish expenditure, the Jarge number of people who take part in 
carrying it on, and the elaboration with which their lives are 
planned to suit its requirements. But the effort, however vigo- 
rously made, is, in effect, a vain one. Neither men nor nations can 
fly from themselves. A large body of English men and women 
seem to be living for nothing else but pleasure; but they cannot 
put off their nationality, and in the midst of all their chase after 
amusement they are business-like still. It is like any other occu- 
pation—a thing to be sadly, seriously, and sedulously followed ; 
to be arranged with careful calculation, and to be pursued with 
conscientious industry. There is something rather grand in the 
ineradicable national belief that everything can be done by 
trying; and the virtues of perseverance and self-denial may be as 
conspicuously displayed in the gloomy resolve to practise light- 
heartedness as in any other kind of industrial effort. But it is only 
a splendid waste of energy. It is not in the nature of things that 
people can make themselves lighthearted by giving themselves up 
to a life of pleasure. 

The motives of the various persons who come together to live 
what is pleasantly called a life of gaiety in this sombre town are 
probably diverse enough, and would furnish curious matter for 
dissection to a cynical philosopher. Pure pleasure may be allowed 
as the pursuit of a certain small percentage—the young, to 
whom the thing is new, and a few exceptionally constituted 
> whose minds have defied the ae influence of 

nglish manners and the English climate. The people who have 
some ge Ae gratify in appearing in society furnish a larger con- 
tingent. omen who wish to show off the beauty of their dress 
have been a mark for satirical comment in almost every age, and 
the fashion has been followed by writers in England as elsewhere. 
It is much to be wished that the subject-matter for such satire were 
produced rather more abundantly than it is. There is no want.of 
the passion for display; but it is not the beauty of their dress that 
English matrons are chiefly anxious to parade. The form in 
which an evening dress seems (o present itself to the mind of an 
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English lady is that of a milliner’s certificate to the largeness of 
her husband’s balance at his banker’s. The certificate is framed 
upon sanguine principles, and would not be trustworthy in 
a commercial point of view; and the unlucky milliner often 
pays forfeit for a mistake in regard to the resources which 
she consents to advertise. But the value of the certificate in the 
eyes of the fair bearers has suffered no diminution. On the con- 
trary, the pleasure of wearing a richer stuff, or more orthodox lace, 
or grander jewels than your best friends appears to grow keener 
every year. Men are happily subject to no such temptation, nor 
can it be said that they have ever invited it of recent years. If a 
man wishes to announce that he is rich, he takes it out in footmen 
or horses. The only aspiration for display by means of dress which 
the male sex have been known sunaly to indulge was a wish on 
the part of a certain section of soaring spirits, to exhibit 
the outline of their manly calves set off by scarlet stockings. 
But the class of men who take delight in their own calves is fortu- 
nately limited. The movement has broken down, and the ambi- 
tious legs have been compelled to return to the disheartening 
obscurity of the unflattering trowser. Among men, the desire for 
display finds little to satisfy it in a drawing-room. There is no 
opportunity for the exhibition of personal charms; and a reputa- 
tion for bonnes fortunes is not as yet a road to much distinction in 
this country. The promising young man who has just come up 
from the University with a reputation, and who is coyly waiting to 
be captivated by the honied, or rather buttered, words of some 
ensnaring politician in crinoline, enjoys himself, no doubt, con- 
siderably. Being angled for is a delightful pastime, whose only 
drawback is that it must generally end in being caught. 

The class which forms the largest contingent of labourers in 
the work of making festivity consists of course of those who 
are doing actual business in the matrimonial way, or are helping 
others to do it; and the small proportion who are doing it suc- 
cessfully may be said to enjoy themselves about as much as the 
careworn and anxious men who may be met shambling 
hurriedly along anywhere within five minutes’ walk of the 
Bank of England. The larger class who are yet waiting for 
their turn of success furnish the heaviest and saddest of all the 
mummers in this masque of gaiety. The compassion of the hardest 
heart may be excited for mothers and daughters on whose honest 
labours fortune refuses to smile, and whose artificial spirits and 

rd liveliness tell too plainly the tale of their ill-success. It 
is said that a good man struggling with adversity is a spectacle 
for the gods to look upon. But a good woman struggling with 
unmarriageable daughters is a sight far more moving and pathetic. 
Most sorrows of the human heart have found some poct to ennoble 
them, and win sympathy for them even in their least ideal 
form; but no one has arisen to sing of the sorrows and trials, 
the early hopes, and the blighting disappointments of a fashionable 
mother in search of sons-in-law who will notcome. At first itis 
all bright enough, while the young ladies still deserve the adjective, 
and almost any chance is within the range of —- Imagi- 
nation peoples the future with a row of ducal heirs-apparent; the 
example of two or three well-known successful speculators in this 
line, who are now reposing under a trophy of five or six captured 
coronets, gives substance to every vision, however wild; and for a 
time the nightly labours of the season are encountered with 
genuine cheerfulness. Years roll on ; sons-in-law of the rank and 
wealth expected will not come; and the mother, followed by an 
undiminished tail of daughters, continues to perform her nightl 
task with a despair becoming more and more confirmed as eac 
season passes by. There is something very pathetic in the in- 
creasing acidity with which she comments on men and things, and 
the uncontrollable bitterness with which she receives the news of 
every successive marriage among her acquaintance. But she must 
on. Though all hope is gone she must perform her inexorable 
Gaty in dignified despair. Her daughters, growing older and bonier 
every season, are beginning to feel that dressing more scantily 
does not entirely make up for advancing years, and will not hear 
of her relaxing her efforts. The time comes at last when the cer- 
tainty of inevitable celibacy dawns upon their minds; and then 
her labours cease. 

The unsuccessful speculators in the heir-market are necessarily 
the most familiar, because the most permanent, figures in that 
laborious throng which spends the hours about midnight in doing 
homage to some fashionable leader by squeezing past her. The 
more successful operators are, on that very account, more transient 
apparitions. If they ued at all, they come more rarely, and do 
not impress the mind with that professional perseverance which is 
stamped upon the features of their less fortunate and still toiling 
sisters. But whether they are doomed to a brief or a lasting 
sentence of hard fashionable labour, their submission to it is intel- 
ligible enough. II faut vivre. It is necessary to pay one’s 
milliner’s bills, and that cannot generally be done in the present 
day without the help of a husband. But there is another class 
whose motives for the unquestionably severe labour they con- 
stantly undertake are not so easy to divine. There isa class of 
fashionable men who are as indefatigable in their attendances at 
every kind of party as the A division of police itself. They are 
not there upon matrimonial business, for, though they are 
unmarried, > are not of a kind that any well brought-u 
dowager would look at. One of them; perhaps, might be accep 
for the ugly*girl of a successful family, especially if she was the 
only one left, and the mother was determined to get rid-of her at 
any sacrifice. But they have become far too wary, by constant 
familiarity, to be taken in by the ordinary traps which the 


experienced matron sets for greenhorns. They can flirt to the 
very edge of danger; but they know how to sheer off gracefully 
the moment they feel the temperature is getting warm enough to 
justify inquiries about “intentions.” But they are not generally 
a quarry worthy of the aim of an ambitious sportswoman. Nor 
do their real duties consist of such frivolous occupations. They 
are the aides-de-camp of the fashionable leader; or, perhaps, it 
would be more just to say that they perform to her the part which 
in an Italian opera the chorus plays towards the heroine. They 
are always at hand at all festive opportunities, dressed in their 
best, ready to aid with their tongues if it be n , but gene- 
rally ministering to her grandeur by appearing in strength on every 
occasion of importance. They are available men. They fetch, and 
carry, and do as they are bid—tell their good stories in the dull 

of the room, or make conversation to the taciturn grandee, 
who has been invited to be looked at, and looks bored under the 
process. In fact, they hold an intermediate place in that scale 
of creation in which ‘the lord-in-waiting is at the top and the 
flunkey at the bottom. Their motives may at times be inexplica- 
ble; but from the business-like and unilagging diligence with 
which they ply their vocation, it is safe to conclude that they too 
have a profit of some kind to make out of the festivity. 


THE CARNIVAL. 


SHORT time ago the Southern nations of Europe were 
amusing themselves after their fashion, which is, we need 
hardly say, singularly different from the traditional fashion of 
Englishmen. When we are at Rome, we contrive to do more or 
less as Rome does. We try to take part in the amusements of the 
place in the spirit in which a grown man condescends sometimes 
to play at cricket with schoolboys. We endeavour to conceal the 
fact, more or less awkwardly, that in our secret hearis we regard 
the whole affair as supremely childish. Masks, and pelting with 
sugarplums, and the various conventional devices for expressing an 
annual burst of exhilaration, may be all very weli for foreigners. 
In moments of genuine or affected candour, we may go so far as to 
express a regret that pride or custom makes them impossible in 
the streets of London. We admit, with that curious modification 
of intense national pride which apes national humility, that we 
are too stiff or too stupid to transplant such delicate plants to our 
rougher climate. The old festivities which bore some analogy to 
them in England are becoming obsolete, or descending to the lower 
ranks of society. The fairs, which once gave excuse for local 
saturnalia, are being suppressed as nuisances. [ven Guy Fawkes, 
the only mummery which still keeps some hold in our streets, is 
in imminent danger. His connexion, or presumed connexion, 
with the strong Protestant feeling of the country has preserved in 
him a precarious vitality. It even enabled him to regain some of 
his pristine splendour, when the Pope contrived, some years ago, 
to give a healthy fillip to the traditional Protestant fervour. But 
he is evidently gravitating towards a mummy-like existence in 
the pages of Notes and Queries. Our streets wiil soon exhibit a 
uniform dulness, harmonizing excellently with the national climate, 
from one year’s end to another. And, notwithstanding a tlimsy 
reaction towards the more picturesque tendencies of former years, 
we are all perfectly content at bottom that it should be so. As in 
other cases of profound belief in our national infallibility, there is 
doubtless much left out on the other side of the account; but, on 
the whole, we are inclined to think that we are not far wrong. 
Even in its native home, the Carnival is an institution which re- 
quires to be galvanized into activity, and our incapacity for 
enjoying it is probably a sign rather of advance than of decay in 
any desirable qualities. 
arious accounts may be given of our inaptitude for such amuse- 
ments. There is, for example, the religious explanation, which 
would fit neatly into certain theories. Of course, as we are not 
ing to fast, we have no motive for previous merriment. Our 
, ne before Lent is only one ate the shadow which fell upon 
us when we rashly cut ourselves loose from the ancient Church. In 
addition to the more serious disadvantages of heresy, there is the 
disadvantage that it makes our lives dismal and our manners colour- 
less. It would be useless for the scoffer to reply that, on the whole, 
we make a good bargain in purchasing an exemption from the 
annoyance of a long fast by giving up a short and silly festivity. 
When you are no longer a schoolboy, you have not the pleasure of 
ing home for the holidays, but then you are in no danger of 
Cane flogged. Such retorts do not reach those who have one key 
to every difficulty. A man who considers the Papacy as the centre 
round which the whole world turns, and measures the error of all 
courses by their deflection from its authorized standard, is im- 
pervious to argument. He is quite above verifying his deduc- 
tions in any particular instance, and is content to assume that, 
somehow or other, all evils spring from the same fertile source, 
Those who have not trained their minds to look at everything 


They will admit that our contempt for the Carnival is only 
one manifestation of certain national tendencies which are too 
deeply rooted to receive their explanation in any phase of opinion. 
Untriendly critics will call us heavy and unimaginative. They 
will say that Englishmen are not only dull at receiving ideas, but 
-dull at accepting any symbol of them. We are prosaic and 


brutal. We can look on at a prize-fight or a horse-race, because 
we like strong excitement as much as strong liquor. But the more 
| delicate forms of art or social amusement which appeal to less 


from one point of view will seek for a more general cause. ~ 
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earthly minds fly over our heads. When we attempt to imitate . 


them, we merely become coarse and What in other 
countries is an innocent license, because no one takes advan of 
it, gives rise in England to stupid practical jokes. We are like a 
blacksmith trying to carve a statue. Our hands are too hard and 
too clumsy for the instruments we handle. Englishmen, it is 
(very unfairly) said, cannot be admitted into a statue gallery 
without chipping off noses and scribbling their names on the 
marble. Englishmen in a carnival would not be content with 
mere mock fighting. ‘Their innate brutality would display itself in 
broken heads and bloody noses, and furnish paragraphs for the 
next day’s police reports. 

This uncomplimentary way of describing the average of our 
fellow-countrymen has, of course, a complimentary counterpart. 
It is a “dyslogistic” description of a quality which has its good 
side. Men mean exactly the same thing when one speaks of the 
war in Poland as a struggle for liberty, and another calls it a 
struggle for law and order. Each means to say that the Russians 
are trying to put the Poles down, though one insinuates a supple- 
mentary approval and the other a disapproval of their conduct. 
In the same way, the man who describes the English as a brutal 
race refers to a quality which others would describe by some such 
flattering name as manliness or rough common sense. Terms 
used in self-adulation are apt to become somewhat flat and unin- 
teresting, and the traditionary epithets by which Englishmen flatter 
their self-complacency have as little point as most phrases of 
official admiration, The religious accounts of the matier may be 
paralleled by the political. In the last century, people used to 
say that the English were grave because they were a free race, 
and that the French enlivened their political bondage by a corre- 
sponding gaiety. It was supposed that our freedom oppressed us 
with a weight of aflairs which were taken off the hands of other 
peoples by their despots. The aphorism was not very much more 
absurd than most political aphorisms. It is not improbable that 
the form of government may have some slight and indirect influ- 
ence upon this national characteristic, though the share which 
most of us take in conducting the affairs of the country is not 
likely to weigh with oppressive force upon our spirits. It was, at 
any rate, pleasant to refer to our most forbidding aspect as an 
indisputable proof of national superiority. We were so very dull 
that we must be good and wise and free. This was a nice little 
commonplace to throw in the teeth of any sneering Assollant of 
the period. But neither this nor any other theory capable of being 
packed into one sentence is sufficient to account for the phenome- 
non. National character is formed from such a complicated 
interweaving of influences that, in endeavouring to account for 
its most trifling manifestations, we find ourselves entangled in 
interminable investigations. In order to discover why English 


judges do, and Amer‘can judges do not, wear wigs, we should | 


ave to extract the whole essence of De Tocqueville's Democracy. 
A growing incapacity for enjoying such celebrations as the Carnival 
is a symptom, on the surface, of an indefinite number of internal 
changes. Giving up in despair the attempt to make a satisfactory 
analysis of its causes, we can still roughly estimate the good or evil of 
the incapacity as we find it. We may decide whether it gives more 
colour to the theory of our brutality than to the rival theory of 
our common sense; or rather we may decide towards which of 
these two poles a certain national characteristic, which has no 
neutral name, most nearly inclines. Of course, it is obvious that 
the Carnival is one of those amusements which presuppose an 
historic origin. No human being would hit upon such a means 
of social enjoyment now, or persuade other people to accept it. 
It would be too bold a proposal, that on certain days every one 
should descend into the streets with masks, and go through a 
series of saturnalia. It is one of those forms which must have 
grown up spontaneously, and come by degrees to be a matter of 
general understanding. It is an arrangement which could not be 
consciously and deliberately evolved, any more than the British 
Constitution. To our minds this is, to a certain extent, a pre- 
sumption against it. In the first place, any traditional form of 
pablic rejoicing is apt to lose its 
in the next place, any prescri form is liable to become a bore 
in proportion to the elaborate nature of the scheme. There was 
once a time when the Lord Mayor’s Show was a grand and im- 
pressive spectacle. The first officer of the first city in the world 
was quite right in going through the streets in solemn procession, 
with men in armour and symbolie representations. We now only 


regard with admiration the publie spirit which enables a worthy | 


magistrate to make himself ridiculous in order to maintain intact 
the most trifling observances of his oflice. Of course, we do not 
mean to compare the Carnival to this dismal and dilapidated 
remnant of former days, except in so far as they both preserve 
certain old-fashioned practices which are no longer the natural 

wth of the time. They both recall the period when theatrical 
exhibitions out of doors were the natural way of appealing to 


popular interest. But the Carnival merely gives an antique form | 


to celebrations that have a certain amount of intrinsic fun, 
which certainly cannot be said for the Lord Mayor’s Show. So 
long as the traditional usages can serve to express modern sen- 
timents, they give a certain piquancy to the performance. If an 
Englishman wants to let off a certain superabundance of animal 
spirits, he may like a grotesque custom which excuses him for per- 
sonating John Bull in the public streets and parading his national 
Murray and eyeglass. At the same time, this plan for being merry 
of malice prepense, and exhibiting your merriment in set form, is 
apt to exercise a damping influence upon the spiriis. In propor- 


int in the course of years; and, | 


tion as the change of social customs increases the effort necessary for 
putting on the appropriate frame of mind, the influence becomes 
still more depressing. Perhaps, in some future time, horse-raci 
may become a mere tradition in England ; ~~ it may still be the 
custom for Englishmen to assemble annually upon Epsom Downs 
to go through the time-honoured performance of looking on at 
ar. apology for the Derby. Some unsubstantial and shadowy 
ceremony may oecupy the centre of attraction, and serve as a faint 
excuse for gathering together the biggest crowd in the world. We 
fancy that, at that remote period, our descendants will begin to find 
it dull. Something of the same emptiness seems to us to ade the 
present ceremony of the Carni It is beginning to be a forced 
expression of a fictitious sentiment, and, like other such exhibitions, 
it is beginning to become something of a bore. The Americans, 
according to Hosea Biglow, used to indulge in an annual “ Corn- 
wallis.” So long as they were really excited about the surrender 
of Saratoga, it was probably rather good fun than otherwise 
to act the scene over again. If, however, they had contrived 
to remain at peace a little longer, they would have seen 
the ridiculous side of the performance too keenly to preserve 
it. Quiet citizens would have become as much ashamed of their 
annual appearance in military paraphernalia to celebrate a forgotten 
victory, as civilized Indians would be of yoing through the great 
bear-dance after adopting the coat and trowsers of ordinary life. 
It may, of course, be argued that we are incapable of en- 
joying the antiquated form, not because it is too antiquated, 
ut because we do not the substance which it'is in- 
tended to clothe. And there is no doubt some truth in this. 
We are not so “amusable” as Southern nations, and we lose 
something by it. We have an undeniable disposition to allow 
popular amusements to be spoilt by rough horseplay, and the dif- 
ferent elements of Knglish crowds do not harmonize so agreeably 
as those of foreign nations. An appreciable minority of the 
British public is sometimes drunk on such occasions, and the 
majority are apt rather to encourage its demonstrations than other- 
wise. Perhaps we may balance the account by saying that, if 
there is less order in an English mob than in a foreign one, 
there is also, as a rule, rather more humour, and, when due 
occasion offers, a heartier enjoyment. However this may be, the 
fact that the old forms of popular celebrations have died out more 
thoroughly amongst us than amongst our neighbours is not in 
itself a bad thing. It saves us from being fearfully bored in 
making spasmodic attempts to be jovial; and, whenever we learn 
to mix our working days with the proper amount of innocent 
amusement—a consummation at which we have not yet arrived— 
we shall probably hit upon forms better adapted to the present 
state of society. 


| THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


ting Duke of Cambridge, who as usual filled the chair at the 
meeting of the Ritle Association, had even more than the 
ordinary measure of prosperity to announce. From the first, the 
Wimbledon meetings have been progressive in every important 
respect. Each year has produced more prizes, more competitors, 
and greater skill, and now the one regret which it has been cus- 
tomary to express—that the financial position of the Association 
did not quite correspond with its usefulness or its merits—has 
been rendered unnece by the satisfactory result of the cam- 
paign of last summer. 'y, no doubt, owing to the splendour 
of the weather, but in great measure also to the growing zeal of 
the riflemen of England, the total receipts of the Association rose 
last year to 16,000/., and left a — of about 3,000/. to be 
added to the accumulated fund, which now almost reaches the re- 
spectable sum of 7,000/. With so solid a nest-egg in hand, the 
Couneil are perhaps justified in the eenfidence they express that, 
in spite of all possible mischances from weather or other influ- 
| ences, the financial position of the Association may be con- 
sidered as established on a solid basis. If contributions were 
to decline or competitors to fall off, a few thousands would 
go but a small way towards filling up the BP j but the sub- 
scription list is longer than ever, and Wimbledon Common 
was thronged last year with denser and gayer crowds, both of 
riflemen and spectators, than it had ever seen before. There is 
little to wish for the Association except that it may always 
| prosper as it has hitherto done, and little to be said of the recent 
meeting —- that it off in the tranquil and good- 
humoured fashion which is so pleasant to directors and councils, 
and so natural when all are rejoicing in a common success. ‘The 
_ Report of the Couneil for 1864, which appeared shortly before 
| the meeting took place, was adopted without observation, and a 
general disposition seems ‘to have existed to drop all the stirring 
controversies which enlivened former meetings almost more than 
was desirable, and which form the staple of the narrative pub- 
lished by the Council for the instruction of their brother riflemen. 
It is not, we think, to be inferred that enthusiasts as crotchety as 
riflemen often are have suddenly come to an absolute agreement 
on all the points of detail on which they were accustomed to 
differ; but a very sensible feeling appears to have prevailed that 
it was worth while to secure harmony, even though it were at the 
cost of some trifling defects of management, 

It is curious to note the contrast between the eager discussions 
of last year on what now seem very small topics as they appear on 
the freshly-printed pages of the Report, and the comparative 
tameness of last Saturday’s proceedings, It is unfortunate, though 
_ perhaps inevitable, chat the publication of the Report of one year’s 
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transactions should be deferred to the eve of the next year's 
meeting. Though fairly enough drawn up by the Chairman 
of the Council, a narrative in which the rebellious suggestions 
of the rifle commonalty were sketched from the official point 
of view invited, though it failed to provoke, criticism; and 
in the present happy state of the relations between the Big-endians 
and the Little-endians of the Association, we may venture, without 
fear of doing mischief, to moralize on the history which the 
Council gives. For some reason or other, there was an unusual 
stir, about a year ago, in the minds of the more prominent and 
energetic of the t body of riflemen. A feeling prevailed 
among the more impatient that the Couneil of the Association 
were rather slow in adopting improvements, and very indifferently 
informed of the views of their constituents. There were, moreover, 
a great many moot-points bearing upon prize competitions which 
could only be satisfactorily settled by a fuller discussion among prac- 
tical riflemen than was possible in the desultory conversations which 
vecupied an hour or so every year at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion. To investigate all doubtful matters of practice, and to furnish 
the Council with a mass of well-digested information, a Conference 
of Riflemen was held, which was remarkable both for the eminence 
of its supporters in the rifle-world, and for the solid and business- 
like manner in which its conclusions were arrived at. Several 
rather decided innovations were almost unanimously recommended 
ly the Conference, and it remained to be proved whether the execu- 
uve of the Association would be disposed to consider these pro- 
posals, with a view to their final adoption if found satisfactory, or 
whether a jealous dread of losing the initiative, and the prestige 
which goes with it, would induce the Council to turn a deaf 
ew to all suggestions. The answer to this doubt is supplied 
by. the history contained in the official Report. In some mat- 
ters the views of tht Conference have been adopted, but the 
uttempt to press acknowledged improvements on a rather re- 
luctant executive was not as successful as seems to have been 
expected, Looking back at the period covered by the Report, 
it is easy to see that this comparative failure was due to very 
obvious errors of judgment on both sides. The officials could not 
bring themselves to trust in an innovating party, even when they 
brought the gift of useful suggestions ; while the reformers, on the 
other hand, in insisting that their proposals should be examined 
with the same impartial care as if they had sprung from within 
the Council, were, in fact, demanding an amount of magnanimity 
which, however proper in the abstract, it is idle to ask from any 
voverning body, whether it calls itself a Council, a Cabinet, or a 
Board of Directors. The result was, that some of the most 
sensible recommendations of the Conference had no other effect 
than to drive the Council much further in the opposite direction 
than they themselves would have desired to go ; and though there 
is no doubt that sooner or later the Council will follow the 


genuine publie opinion of their constituents, the over-eager | 


attempt to hasten their steps has undoubtedly met with little 
immediate success. 
The movement, however, was not wholly without fruit. The 


two main subjects of controversy were the classification of rifles | 


_ and the construction of targets. The present narrative, as com- 


pared with those of previous years, shows some progress towards 
a suitable classification, but the résumé, given in the Report, of 
the target controversy is a very amusing illustration of the failure 
which awaits enthusiastic reformers who forget to take account of 
the peculiarities of human nature. Even a rifleman can afford to 
smile now at the intense eagerness with which the Council and 
their critics discussed the momentous question whether targets 
ought to be square or round, large or small. At first the fortune 
of war was all on the side of circles. The Conference, with much 
reason, voted every other configuration absurd, and a sub- 
committee of the Council itsclf, presided over by Lord Elcho, 
unanimously reported that the concentric system was the right one. 
It was pretty well agreed, too, that the targets should be as 
large as practicable, but the Conference enthusiasts maintained 
that the customary height might be largely exceeded, while 
the Council as stubbornly insisted that six feet was a limit that 
could not be passed. A more minute point of difference could 
scarcely be imagined, but, after the precedent of Lilliput, it sufficed 
to keep the dispute alive. The democratic Big-endians were well 
advised enough to keep themselves technically in the right by de- 
manding nothing but @n experimental trial of their monster targets. 
The aristocratic Little-endians would not give either reasons or 
trials on compulsion, and stoutly insisted on the divine right of 
six-foot targets. “ Were not all our targets,” they asked, “from 
John-o-Groat’s to the Land’s End, six feet high, and would it not 


be sacrilegious and even costly to change them?” “Nothing of | 
the sort,” replied the Big-endians, “for if you will only look at 
- our targets, and the bills we have had to pay for them, you will 


” 


see that the change will diminish instead of imcreasing ex 
But to look at what had been done was precisely what the Council 
resolved not to do, and the question of size was officially 
not to be an open question. The oddest episode, however, was yet 
tocome. Until the difference arose about the size of the targets, 
the Council had determined that the divisions should be as 
nearly round as was compatible with the sacred limit of six 
feet. The Conference wanted them rounder still, and, to i 

them for their contumacy, it was ultithately resolved to e the 
targets squarer than ever. This, if a little splenetic, was not 


very small percen had seen any of the proposed substitutes 
for their be mercer. targets, and the rest had no particular desire 
for Based upon this state of opinion, a very ingenious 
we was adopted for obtaining what might pass for a popular 

ision on the subject. * Out of the eighty targets at Wimbledon, 
two pool-targets were allowed to be constructed on the new plan, 
and it appears from the Report that these were very popular, and 
that their only fault was one (the absence of sound) which 
might have been easily remedied if the importance attached 
to it had been known. At the time of the July shooting, 
however, the controversy had not subsided, and the problem for 
the Council was how to procure a condemnation of targets which, 
as the report says, was very popular with those who tried 
them. The obvious method was to take a vote from those whe 
had not tried them, and as these constituted the vast majority 
of the Wimbledon assemblage, especially while the Queen’s 
Prize contest was going on, it was clear that a meeting got 
together without notice of the object in view, and ania 
guarded against any information from those who had tested the 
new experiments, might be trusted to vote in favour of the 
only targets which they kmew anything about. The account 
given in the Report of the execution of this plan is deliciously 
naive. After stating that “an important meeting” was held in 
front of the Clock Tower, where the Chairman of the Council 
alone addressed the assembled multitude, the Neport proceeds 
thus :—“ Notice of the meeting was purposely only posied a few 
hours before it took place, and its object was not mentioned, 
the intention being not to have a discussion, but to obtain from 
those assembled a clear, distinct, and unbiassed expression of 
opinion upon the matter submitted to them.” Of course the 
meeting, on being suddenly asked by Lord Elcho, declared in 
favour of the old ways; and this dexterous appeal to uninformed 
universal suffrage is treated in the Report witn as much solemn 
reverence as a 'rench Préfet would exhibit when recounting the 
triumph of the official candidate in his department. 

Perhaps this was carrying the joke too fur; but the interest of 
this curious little controversy consists, not, of course, in anything 
of such moderate importance as the shape or size of a target, but 
in the light which it has thrown on the relations of the Council of 
the Association and the Volunteer world. It is quite clear now 
that no great objection is felt to a little stretch of Imperialism on 
the part of the Council. Even the manipulation of universal 
suffrage, according to the Napoleonic model, is thought rather a 
good joke ; and atter the successful coup d'état of the Clock Lower 
meeting, the Council need be under no apprehension of 2 desire on 
the part of any one to undermine their authority. Their former 
reluctance to act, even upon suggestions which they had them- 
selves approved, no doubt sprang from a wholesome dread of 
encouraging too meddling a temper in the minds of a confiding 
a le; but now that the absence of any treasonable disposition 

as been sufficiently proved by the docile submission of the multi- 
tude, a paternal government may fairly be expected to occupy itself 
in re-discovering the improvements which it was afraid to accept 
at the hands of critics who showed more zeal than worldly 
wisdom. The constitutional method of influencing the course of 
the Council by open discussion has been found distasteful to the 
authorities, and has been frankly abandoned ; and it may be hoped 
that secure and triumphant absolutism will be tempered by the 
intelligence which the Council have always displayed, and the 
good temper which they invariably show when they yet their owa 
way without question or dispute. 


CAUTION ‘TO CANDIDATES. 


T first sight, and when not too close at hand, the prospect of 

an electioneering campaign in a monster borough is eminently 
exhilarating to anybody who happens to be naturally fond of rivise 
and excitement, The earliest candidate in the field has generally 
an exceedingly pleasant tame of it to begin with. Everybody is 
very anxious to hear what he has to say for himself, and very 
willing to promise him provisional support. The number of 
people who like shaking hands with an aristocratic candidate 
would be most encouraging if shaking hands meant voting. Tho 
ee at the first few meetings convinces the misguided novice 
he is going to walk over the course, and the condiality with 
which people will pass resolutions that he is a fit and proper person 
quite persuades him that they really think so. But alas! the sky 
is speedily overcast, and the real business too soon begins in earnest, 
The more lively of the electors ny for a time flirt pretty heavily 
with the sanguine candidate, but the stern Radical mamma will 
take care that they don’t seriously compromise themselves. These 
flirtations are unspeakably charming while they last, and the most 
callous bystander may well be sorry when the hapless youth is 
asked what are his intentions about equal electoral districts, 


declared | manhood punishment, and the purchase of com- 


ons. 

Captain Grosvenor has had an exceptionally short flirtation. 
His graceful dalliance with Liberal principles and Liberal clec- 
tors in Westminster has been interrupted with a rudeness 
and a promptitude that must have given him a severe shock. 
Never again will he threaten to kick his cousin Jonathan 
into the middle of next week, nor declare himself ready for 


wholly without a plausible excuse. The fact was, that neither any lot, nor jocularly allude to his weakness of Sunday napping. 


the Council nor the Conference had yet carried with them the He must look back 


upon his humorous performance of only a 


great mass of the Volunteers, for the simple reason that only a | fortnight ago very much as a suitor, doubtful of success, looks 
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upon his pretty sayings to his love when he is just going to ask for | support the ballot, nor equal electoral districts, nor an equalized 


her father’s consent. When the study-door is shut and the young | 
gentleman is tranquilly asked about his means, it is astonishing 
how pale and foolish all his little jokes and complimentary speeches 
seem in his eyes. When Captain Grosvenor found himself face to 
face with the Westminster Radicals on Wednesday night, his pre- | 
vious ideas of the nature of the British elector evidently expanded. 
The light and easy way in which he had, on the former occasion, re- 

eated his little Liberal catechism was not by any means so satis- 
actory as he had hoped. The audience had laughed very heartily, 
itis true, but the roars of an elector are as treacherous as the smiles 
of Horace’s Lydia. Behind the grinning Liberals were Radicals 
gnashing their teeth. The young lady is quite contented with an 
ardent curate who has ninety pounds a year, but her mother de- | 
spises and abhors him. The light-minded Liberal is quite happy 
when his candidate patters glibly through the regulation list of | 
credos. Abolition of Church-rates, Parliamentary Reform, non- | 
intervention, and Palmerston, are amply sufficient for his humble 
desires. But the Radical duenna of the constituency must be 
propitiated with more abundant gifts than these, and without 
the countenance of the duenna it is impossible to carry the 
day. The meek Liberal frog is fain to blow himself out 
to the dimensions of the snorting Radical ox. The man of 
fashion in want of a seat, and whose family happen acci- | 
dentally to be of the Whig persuasion, is forced to ape 
all the convictions, and swallow all the enormous boluses, of 
the demagogue. The predicament is awkward, and the results 
may possibly rather damage the candidate’s sense of self-respect. 
It is clear, however, that unless a man is prepared to encounter 
all this, he ought not to stand for Westminster. With very un- 
welcome candour, one of the speakers told Captain Grosvenor that | 
his views were thoroughly crude and uninformed; but on the whole 
it is difficult to see that the hard-pressed candidate had left behind 
him any of the stock properties of his part, or forgotten any of the 
commonly telling stage business. A slight allowance being made 
for inexperience and nervousness, he said what he had to say with 
the usual glibness. His logic was not always sound, nor his con- 
sistency always unimpeachable. He was in favour of the abolition 
of Church-rates, still “he would never consent to deprive the 
Church of a single sixpence.” He strongly disapproved of the 
principle of the ballot, still “he must under all the circumstances 
adhere to the old and traditional policy of the Liberal party.” 
He was convinced that the war in America had proved the failure 
of all democratic institutions, but for all that he should advocate 
household suffrage. Because democracy has failed in the United 
States, we are at once to infuse a strong democratic element into 
our oWn institutions, and because a certain measure belongs to the 
traditional policy of a party, therefore we must support it in spite 
of our sincere disapproval. Crudeness, after all, is a very singular 
epithet to apply to talk of this sort. If a man avowedly sees 
which is the better course, and approves it, but follows the worse, | 
it is as absurd to blame him for being crude as it would be to 
blame a man for being crude who got tipsy on teetotal principles, | 
or because his father before him got tipsy. 

Crude or not, Captain Grosvenor’s humble stock of political 
wares was overhauled with the profoundest suspicion by a Mr. 
Beale, who seemed to be the spokesman of the “advanced” party. 
Tf Captain Grosvenor had been offering a bundle of his old clothes 
for oot and Mr. Beale had been a professional dealer in them, he 
could scarcely have shown more bitter contempt and distrust of 
the quality and durability of the articles before him. He held 
Captain Grosvenor’s notions up to the daylight of pure Radical 
reason, and pointed out scornfully how frayed and threadbare was 
their texture, how antique and old-fashioned their cut, how 
butionless they were. And it must be confessed that they pre- 
sented vather a shabby appearance beside the spick-and-span 
novelties which the orator brought forward on his own account. 
Mr. Beale will have nothing to say to a candidate who is not 
ready to support equal electoral districts, the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation, and all the other ingenious devices for | 
throwing all the power into the hands of the masses and all the | 
burdens upon the shoulders of their betters. “ Why, if your 
uncle,” exclaimed Mr. Beale, with a slight approach to person- 
ality, “were made to pay fairly on his presumed income of 
360,000/. a year, we in Westminster should not have to pay duty 
on tea, sugar, or tobacco.” It would have been as well perhaps 
if Mr. Beale had shown on what grounds the Marquis of West- 
minster should be called upon to part of the grocers’ and 
tobacconists’ bills of Mr. Beale’s friends. “Is it just that the 
Marquis’s income from land, which is worth thirty years’ purchase, 
should be taxed at the same rate as my trade income, which may 
cease to-morrow?” Mr. Beale conveniently forgets that if the | 
income ceases to-morrow the tax will cease to-morrow too; and | 
when he cupitalizes the income, he ought to capitalize the tax too. 
There may be good reasons for taxing terminable and perpetual 
incomes on two different scales, but they certainly do not rest on | 
arithmetical grounds. It was rumoured at the meeting that Mr. | 
J. Stuart Mili had already expressed his willingness to contest the | 
seat; and if it be so, we can only hope that his supporters will pay | 
him the preliminary compliment of reading his books. if | 
Mr. Beale had familiarized himself with the Political Economy | 
of the philosopher whom he so elaborately eulogized, his remarks | 
on taxation would have been a little less extravagant. And in | 
other respects one is a little puzzled to see how Mr. Mill and the | 
noisy one-eyed Cyclops of Westminster Radicalism would agree 
together. Mr. Mill, if we may judge from his books, would not | 


neveu de mon oncle. 


franchise. And what would the Cyclops say to that intricate 
scheme which finds such high favour in Mr. Mill’s eyes for protect- 
ing the educated minority against the quew of the mass? 
Captain Grosvenor is not to be returned unless he gives “ distinct 
and specific pledges.” Will Mr. Mill be equally bound to swear 
allegiance to Mr. Beale and his party, and equally content to go 
to Parliament, not as a representative, but as 2 mouthpiece and 
delegate? But all this, as well a great deal more that is 
interesting, will be disclosed when the election comes. Mean- 
while the unhappy Captain Grosvenor has to go on saying 
his shrivelled little catechism night after night to meeting 


that are no longer enthusiastic in his behalf, and to submit to 


ceaseless bullying because, like the French Emperor, he is /e 
After all, one cannot help being rather 
sorry for a guardsman who has to sit by and look immensely 
pleased when a popular orator is denouncing, amid overwhelming 
applause, the system of pu ing commissions in the army. 
“* Let me live in a country,” said Mr. Beale, “where the plough. 
boy is conscious that by merit and valour he can win the baton of 
the field-marshal!” This was the hit of the evening, and the 
honest peaceable artisans and thriving tradesmen applauded the 
glowing sentiment till they were hoarse. Unless Captain Gros- 
venor specifically and distinctly pledges himself to advocate 
promotion to the highest ranks in the army without purchase, he 
falls short of the Westminster standard. 

But the most remarkable qualification demanded in a popular 
candidate is that he should be a warm partisan of the Northern 
States of America, “ ‘The honourable and gallant gentleman was 
altogether wrong in his sympathies in favour of the South.” 
“ Whoever was in favour of the South was in favour ‘of slavery.” 
And if anybody was in favour of the South, che was also in favour 
of repressing the labouring population in our own country. This 
syllogism was urged with extraordinary persistency, and the general 
sense of the meeting seemed to be in accord with the speaker. 


This comes of Captain Grosyenor’s elegant and appropriate talk of 
|“ kicking his cousin Jonathan into the middle of next week.” 


The rash candidate must have known that speedy retribution must 
follow so very gratuitous an intrusion of a topic which is utterly 
unrelated to the question of a man’s fitness to represent West- 
minster. The oddest thing is that the party which is loudest in 
favour of non-intervention is most vehement in its menaces against 
anybody who refuses to declare himself a partisan of either side in a 
civil war in a foreign country. It must be admitted that a candidate 
who insists on proclaiming his partisanship as something relevant 
to the issue of an English election may justly be rejected by 
the partisans of the other side. But why intrude the purely 
internal aflairs of America into Westminster canvassing? Why 
should the British House of Commons be chosen on a question 
which concerns nobody but the Americans? This despotic in- 
trusion of their private and personal fanaticisms into the election 
may be expected from furious partisans of the stamp of Mr. 
Beale. But it is to be hoped that candidates will rigorously 
decline to discuss the mutual rights and wrongs of North and 
South on English hustings. Captain Grosvenor has, unluckily, so 
uncommonly little to say that he has nothing for it but to forage 
far and wide for subjects, Still he should confine himself to good 


honest sentences, ending with “the great and eternal principles 


of civil and religious liberty,” or “the trust and confidence which 
every right-thinking man must feel in the wisdom and temperance 
of this great people of England.” This is very gratifying to the 
audience, and it does not compromise him too gravely. It is to 
be feared, however, that before the election is over, Captain 
Grosvenor will often sigh for the easy slumbers of his youthful 
days. The mournful career of this rash young Phaeton, who 
has attempted to guide the car of Westminster democracy, may 
serve as a warning to equally ambitious and equally inetlicient 
aspirants. 


‘THE SAFFRON-HILL MURDER. 


E are ready to admit that the trials of the two Italians 
connected with the murder of Harrington are memorable 
and instructive, and we concur in the observation that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice. But when we are asked to go 
further, and to congratulate ourselves, with the Times, that “a 
guilty man has been duly punished and an innocent man saved 
from the gallows,” we hesitate. Although the details of the 
case are tolerably familiar, it may be well to give a brief summary 


of the Saffron Hill murder. On Boxing Night, as it is called— 


St. Stephen’s Day, as the Italians more reiigiously term it—a 
row occurred in a public-house on Saffron Hill, which took the 
form of a national contest. The neighbourhood is colonized . 
by Italian gilders and barometer-makers, and it is the quartier 
in which Mr. Negretti of Hatton Garden, the instrument-maker, 
keeps his head shop, and where most of his workmen live. The 


| Italians and English celebrated their Christmas more majorum ; 


the sulky islanders took to sticks, the irascible Italians to knives. 
Who began the fray is of course doubtful; but in the course of it, 
while three or four Englishmen were wounded, one Harrington 
was stabbed to death by a single blow from a kmife. There is no 
question that this blow was dealt by an Italian. One Pelizzioni 
was tried for the murder. A number of witnesses distinctly 
swore that he was the only person in the room when the fatal 
blow was struck. It was proved that, till he entered the room, 
knives were not drawn; and the murdered man, in the 
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agonies of death, distinctly identified Pelizzioni as his mur- 
derer. Another witness who was wounded swore that Pe- 
Jizzioni also stabbed him; and one of Pelizzioni’s own witnesses 
with equal confidence swore that he saw him deal a back- 
handed blow, upon which Harrington fell. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that these witnesses, each and all of them, 
were English. To rebut this evidence, a vast number of Italians 
—and, with the exception just specified, of Italians only 
—were called for the defence, who, though not present in the room 
when the murder was committed, expressed their belief that it 
was not Pelizzioni, but his cousin, one Gregorio Mogni, who 
stabbed Harrington. The jury convicted Pelizzioni, and, in passing 
sentence of death, Baron Martin observed, “not only that it was 
impossible for the jury to come to any other conclusion,” but that 
“the evidence was about the clearest and most direct that he had 
ever known.” He especially remarked that Pelizzioni’s own wit- 
ness, “who might be supposed to have a favourable disposition 
towards him, and to be desirous to make out acase for his innocence, 
confirmed every syllable of the case against him, and told the exact 
tale which the prosecution proved”; and he concluded by re- 
ery I am as satisfied as I can be of anything that Gregorio 
Mogni did not inflict this wound, and that you did.” 

Here the matter might have been supposed to have been con- 
cluded. Not so thought Mr. Negretti, the head and patron of the 
Italian colony in the liberties of Holborn. The hint thrown out 
at the trial, that Mogni dealt the fatal blow, was eagerly followed 
up. And the suggestion had at least this basis of fact, that Mogni 
unquestionably used his knife, and used it freely on the occasion. 
If Mogni stabbed his enemies right and left, he might have stabbed 
Harrington. No doubt he might, but did he? This was what 
Mr. Negretti set himself to prove. Mogni, immediately after the 
fray, knowin Fig, | well that he had stabbed somebody, absconded. 
He was traced to Birmingham by Mr. Negretti, and there, according 
to this gentleman, confessed that he, and not Pelizzioni, had stabbed 
Harrington. Mogni was thereupon arrested, brought to London, 
and charged 7 Mr. Negretti personally with the murder of 
Harrington. He was committed, and after the Grand Jury had 
amended the charge into one of manslaughter only, he was tricd, 
by a mixed jury, convicted of the lesser offence, and sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude. 

Here, then, was a complication. On the charge of dealing a 
single fatal blow with a knife two persons were convicted—one 
for murder, one for manslaughter. It is unquestionable that they 
could not both have done that which two separate juries = 
nounced them to have done. If Pelizzioni struck the blow, 
Mogni could not have struck it, though he might have dealt other 
stabs to other people. If Mogni stabbed Harrington, then was 
Pelizzioni entirely innocent. And this is what the second trial 
went to establish. The whole conflict, therefore, is between the 
evidence given and the verdict delivered on the two trials. Which 
of them is to stand? We have seen what the general character of 
the evidence convicting Pelizzioni was, and how Baron Martin 
estimated it. Let us now glance at the testimony produced on 
Mogni’s trial. And here it is, on the front of it, to be remarked that, 
reversing what occurred on the first trial, the evidence implicating 
Mogni came from the Italians only; and that, to a certain extent, 
it was, if we may so say, collusive. Mogni had confessed his 
crime—that is, the crime of stabbing, and this with the avowed 
purpose of getting off his cousin Pelizzioni. All the witnesses for 
the prosecution were, in fact, witnesses for Pelizzioni’s defence ; 
and the real and substantial issue raised was, not Mogni’s guilt, 
but Pelizzioni’s innocence. The prosecution, therefore, had it 
all their own way. Mogni employed no counsel, and the conse- 

uence was that some of the witnesses on whose evidence 
elizzioni had been convicted were not summoned. Had they 
been produced, they would have sworn on the second trial 
what they swore on the first—that the crime charged against 
himself by Mogni, and endorsed by his compatriots, was actu- 
ally committed by Pelizzioni; and Mogni must therefore have been 
acquitted. Nor is this the only defect which taints the second 
trial. Mogni’s alleged confession had really nothing to do 
with Harrington’s death. All that he confessed was, that on 
the fatal night he ran amuck with his kmife, stabbing and 
slashing right and left. And this was certainly all that was 
proved on the trial. Three, if not four persons, were stabbed ; 
and one of them, Harrington, was stabbed mortally. Mogni was 
seen using his knife freely; but this did not show that no other 
knife was used, nor did a single witness pretend to say that he saw 
Mogni deal that one particular blow by which Harrington fell. But 
there was direct evidence that Pelizzioni was also using his knife. 
The potman, Rebbeck, says, “Pelizzioni stabbed me on my right 
side.” If the matter had stopped here, there was at least as 
much likelihood, even on the evidence of those who came for 
the —— of exculpating Pelizzioni, that he, and not Mogni, 
killed Harrington. The direct evidence brought against Mogni, 
or rather — by Mogni = himself, only rendered 
it possible that he might have been the murderer; and this 
mae ad Mr. Negretti proceeded to turn into a certainty by 
ogni’s confession—which, as we have seen, was no confession 
at all as re the only material point—that he killed 
Harrington. It would, of course, reflect less on the Italian com- 
munity in Hatton Garden that one of their number, in a brawl, 
had unfortunately killed somebody, under circumstances of gross 


provocation, and had been condemned to a few years’ imprison-" 


ment, than that one of them had followed Miiller to the gallows. 
‘We must, therefore, venture to pronounce that the evidence and 


trial in Mogni’s case exhibited traces of management, and that the 
prosecution was only nominal and fictitious. 

The two trials being concluded—one of which, by direct 
evidence of the clearest kind, had convicted Pelizzioni of murder, 
and the other, by no evidence at all, had pronounced that somebody 
other than Pelizzioni had committed manslaughter—the two ver- 
dicts came for review afd adjustment before Sir George Grey. 
Pelizzioni was a convicted murderer; had the second trial absolved 
him? It had, because it pronounced that not he, but somebody else, 
had slain Harrington. Here, then, Sir George Grey had to make his 
choice. It was open to him to take either verdict and act upon 
it. What he has done is to respite Pelizzioni during Her Majesty's 
pleasure. If—which, however, we can scarcely believe—this i 
cision is intended to be final, we should like to hear on what grounds 
it has been arrived at. If it is in consequence of Sir George Grey’s 
complete and entire concurrence with the verdict on Mogni’s trial, 
Pelizzioni must receive a full, free, and unconditional pardon. But 
if Sir George Grey thinks proper, after his usual manner, to say, 
as he said in Townley’s case, that the guilt of Pelizzioni is not 
absolutely disproved, and that he really does not know who 

unishment on each of the two ible ers of Harrington 
Then he will adopt the view rl sage by Judge Byles, that ali 
the Italians were acting in concert, and that the consequences 
of using the knife would be visited on all who were proved to 
have drawn it. This view is open to the Home Secretary should he 
intend, after all, to commute Pelizzioni’s sentence into penal servi- 
tude. Or, again, it is open to him to say, as has been suggested, 
that in respiting Pelizzioni he has not taken the second trial into 
consideration at all; but that, on a general consideration of the 
case, and with reference to the ible provocation offered, and 
the character of a tavern brawl, th crime in his judgment, om 
proved, hardly came up to that of murder. We could wish, for the 
credit of the hanetee, that this were Sir George Grey’s apology 
for the course which he has taken, Simply to set aside the first 
verdict, and to supersede it by the second, would be not only 
a serious tampering with justice, not only an unwarrant- 
able censure on the judge who tried Pelizzioni, but an 
intellectual, as well as moral, blunder. For, on the first 
trial, there was direct evidence of the clearest kind; on the 
second trial, there was absolutely no evidence at all. Still the 
whole case only presents a forcible illustration of the evils of our 
present criminal practice. Here are two trials, concerned with 
the same event, ending in contradictory, or at least inconsistent, 
verdicts, and affirming irreconcilable issues. Here is testimony 
against testimony; jury against jury; verdict against verdict. 
The Home Secretary, after some or no inquiry, conducted nobody 
knows how or when or where, with or without communica- 
tion with the respective judges who presided over the trials, has 
come to some conclusion—what it is nobody can say—which ma: 
be in accordance with the first verdict, or with the second, or wi 
both, or with neither. It would be difficult to suggest any pro- 
ceeding more likely to bring criminal law into contempt than the 
history of the Saffron Hill murder. 


WATER. 


RMERLY it was not uncommon to find persons in the 

interior of England who had never seen the sea. Now it 
would not be difficult to find in the densely populated seats of 
industry persons who have never seen a river—we mean a river in 
that unpolluted state which might enable the observer to under- 
stand the allusions which occur in poets to one of the most 
beautiful of nature’s features. 

Amnis, arundinibus limosas obsite ripas, 
Ad dominam propero, siste parumper aquas! 

The modern river is lined along its slimy banks with dead cats 
and dogs, and, as Lord Robert Montagu would say, with different 
substances clinging to its sides; and the slime possesses properties 
which would render it highly inexpedient for any lover to venture 
to cross the river-bed on a visit to his mistress. In the great 
towns of the North they have some talent for making the best of 
a bad job, and accordingly—as they cannot, under the existing 
law, prevent the defilement of their rivers—they keep them as 
much as possible out of sight, by builling high parapets to the 
bridges where streets cross them. If any visitor makes the 
effort requisite to look over one of these pets, it can 
only be said that he has himself to thank for the shock 
which he sustains. The ordinary sewage of a town, although 
sufficiently disgusting, is not really the most obnoxious element 
which these streams contain. very kind of liquid refuse 
from every kind of manufactory is poured into them, and besides, 
it is a common practice to take water from a river cold and return 
it hot—a practice which must, as one would suppose, have long 
since extirpated even those kinds of fish which thrive in filth. 
A pro was lately made to divert one of the sources of 
the Thames, and lift a stream over the water-shed, to supply 
Cheltenham, which stands in the valley of the Severn, wi 
drinking water. The pretext for this proposal was that the 
Severn has become so polluted by the drainage into it from 
several large towns which lie along it, that its water cannot 
be safely used for drinking. It would be interesting to know 
if any of the local guide-books can inform us where now dwells 
that “Sabrina fair” who in Milton’s time was sup to 
sit “under the glassy, cool, translucent wave.” Has she been 
driven, as the teetotalers are like to be, to take to spirits for 
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lack of water, and does she sit at the bottom of a cask of Old Tom, 


amid the flaring gaslight of a bar-room in some busy town upon 


her dishonoured river's bank? It is to be hoped that the teeto- 
talers will forthwith range themselves, if they have not alre 
done 80, = — of Lord Robert Montagu, for al- 
though it may be true that— 

The pure element 

Was for the belly meant— 
it would be extravagant to assert the same of water taken from 
the Thames or Severn, containing, as Lord Robert is kind 
enough to inform us, six-sevenths of “putrefying matter” in 
solution, and one-seventh in suspension ; or, in other words, six- 
sevenths of filth which cannot, and only one-seventh of filth 
which can, be got rid of by filtration, The teetotalers have 
done some very foolish things, and here is an opportunity for them 
to do a wise one, by supporting whatever eflorts may be made 
towards protecting the supplies of drinkable water from further 
contamination. If considerable efforts are not made by somebody, 
this country will be reduced to a condition similar to that of 
Holland, where, if nature had not benevolently provided a fluid 


called schiedam, the inhabitants would have nothing to drink | 


whatever. 
The discussion of the Bill es this subject, brought into the 
House of Commons by Lord Robert Montagu, is likely to do good, 


particularly as any Bill so brought in is certain not to pass. Let | 


private members agitate u this question as much as they 
please ; but when it comes to legislation, let us have the respon- 
sibility of Government, assisted by the best legal skill that 
can be made available. If amateur draftsmen get to work 
upon this difficult subject of water-rights, chaos will be 
nothing at all to the confusion they will create, and the 
regular professors of the law will be provided with a com- 
fortable annuity out of the consequent litigation. But let Lord 
Robert Montagu insist, in season and out of season, that 
our rivers are becoming sewers, and that fish are disappearing from 
them, and let him denounce the apathy of the Home Secretary, 
who “ continues to sit with folded arms ”—not even possessing, as 
it would appear, sufficient energy to disengage one of his hands 
and raise it to hold his nose. Let us have, if necessary, another 
Committee to ascertain the exact number of rivers that have, up to 


this time, become “ absolutely poisonous,” and let that statement | 


be supported by “details of a nauseous character.” And let not 
the noble Lord be daunted by the objection of Sir George Grey, 
that “he had mixed up various subjects in his speech.’ Truly 
this is dark and dirty work, but with coos and perseverance there 
are light and purity to be won. Let Lord Robert Montagu 
encourage himself by the example of that poet who, after his 
plunge into Fleet Ditch, mounted far off among the swans of the 
Thames at a time when that river could not be described as the 
receptacle of the sewage of fifty towns. It has been made per- 
fectly clear by the debate of Wednesday, that the people of this 
country are likely all to die of cholera, except those who 
keep themselves alive by drinking brandy. The disease of 


pep Seegenng Thus the Exe “does not contain any fish,” 
and at oy Mary, in Devonshire, a fever always hangs 
about the place, which is ascribed to the same stream being 
used both as recipient and source. What has become of the otters 
which gave their name to the river does not appear. Probably they 
are = the same way as the fish. Mr. Bright says that fish are of 
account compared with mines, collieries, and dye-works, and 
so they are; but human beings are not, and where the fish die the 
water cannot be safely drunk. Mr. Bright would appear notto care for 
the apostolical sport of fishing, and he does care for manufactures ; 
but, in spite of the opposition of the class to which he belongs, the 
time is not distant when it will become orgy | necessary to 
interfere with existing rights to defile water. e make that 
hideous which nature made beautiful and refreshing to the eye ; and, 
if Lord Robert Montagu's authorities are to be trusted, we have 
- far to make temperance impossible. Pictures are sometimes 
rawn of the ignorance and heathenism of portions of our popu- 
lation who have never heard of the most sacred names, or to whose 
minds those names convey no glimmering of an idea. We are 
rapidly approaching a period when such figures of speech as 
“the well of salvation ” or “a river of water in a dry place” will 
become equally unintelligible. Lancashire is a great county, but 
as a matter of taste one would prefer to dwell in some land, 
perhaps less wealthy and energetic, where the birds cannot walk 
upon the scum of the rivers, pH. » where the water dgee not dye you 
blue if you happen to tumble into it. 


REVIEWS. 


MERIVALE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES.* 


E may doubt whether, in these days of collected essays, 

any special public attention would have been drawn to this 
volume had it appeared under a less well known name than that 
of Mr. Herman Merivale; but, if so, the fault would lie, not with 
the book itself, but with the multitude of its competitors. Mr, 
Merivale’s essays deserve preservation better than 
most of their fellows. It is clear that they are only, as he him- 
self calls them, “ studies,” “ desultory sketches,” “ flying leaves,” 
“the attempts of a learner to assist fellow learners.” But they are 
the “ studies,” “sketches,” and “attempts” of a really powerful 
mind—* studies” and “sketches” which supply more and more 
valuable materials for thought than the finished productions. 
of a less independent thinker. The subjects dealt with in this 
volume are many, and not one of them is thoroughly worked 
out. One subject alone is pursued in anything like a connected 
manner through several of the essays. But all Mr. Meri- 
vale’s subjects, remote as they are from one another and 
slightly handled as some of them are, are dealt with in a 
suggestive and vigorous way. Special students of his various. 
subjects would doubtless come to different conclusions as to 
the hints which he throws out; but they would all find 


our forefathers was that of having too much blood, but 
now every one is in a low condition, and requires quinine | 
and stimulants. The Board of Health is of opinion that | 
this low state of health drives people to the spirit shop, | 
so that here is official sanction for the practice of taking a. 
dram to cure what ignorant ns call “a sinking.” The worst 
part of the case is, that this of Health, which thus sanctions | 
the principle of pouring the spirits down to get the spirits up, has 
itself brought about the evil for which it is now forced to 
approve a dubious remedy. A few years ago, enthusiastic 
apostles of progress were exulting in the near approach of a 
millennium of water-closets. The old and barbarous arrange- 
ment, which need not be more ticularly described, was 
declared to be incompatible with the intelligence and refine- 
ment of the age. Everywhere ho inage was improved; 
and the more it was improved the greater became the difficulty 
of disposing of the proceeds. At first it appeared an easy matter 
to turn all the drains into the nearest river, and inform com- 
plainants further down that “large quantities of solid matter” 
came to them in the regular course of things. But it soon appeared 
that the Court of Chaneae was ready, on application by ag- 
grieved landowners, to t an injunction to arrest the course | 
of nature. Thus the 1 of Health had got their | 
sewage, and could not tell what on earth, or under earth, 
to do with it. Lord Robert Montagu, with some cheerful- 
aess, deduces from these premises the ultimate conclusion 
that we must adopt the Chinese system, where “not one item 
of refuse is wasted,” and of which system travellers have 
supplied some details which are usually considered disagreeable. | 
It is expected that, when this system gets to be perfectly applied | 
in England, there will be no importation of foreign corn, which 
has always caused the decline of nations, and that not only | 
every rood, but every square yard, of land will maintain its 
man. If we could adopt Lord Robert Montagu’s point of | 
view, we should he able to conclude that every individual, how- 
ever idle and thriftless, is worth something; but it is difficult — 
to become enthusiastic upon the subject of sewage-manure. | 
Without, however, rising to the height of considering sewage 
as @ blessing, we arrive at nearly same practical result | 
treating it as a formidable and ever-increasing evil, A 
river in ashire is covered with a black scum so thick 
that birds cau walk upon it, The Clyde is in a still worse 
state. The evil is almost as great in agricultural as in manu- 


| are secondary, and whose pri 


hints which might well set them thinking. In short, Mr. 
Merivale’s essays give another illustration of the remarks which 
we have made more than once already as to the peculiar value 
which belongs to the contributions made to history or other 
branches of literature by really able men with whom such studies 
calling lies among the duties of 
active life. They differ widely from writings of men who 
have made reading and writing the main business of their lives, 
oe each class may well be content to learn something of the 
other. 

But though Mr. Merivale speaks of his “historical studies” as 
only “the occasional amusement of an occupied life,” yet, as 
every one knows, he brought to that occupied life the start of a bril~ 
liant Oxford career, now—it seems strange to say it—forty years old, 
And, throughout the book, we see the impress, not only of -— 


_ and experience, but of fine taste and thorough scholarship. 


Merivale everywhere writes clearly and pleasantly; in many places 
he does much more. We or of his prose; for of the verses at, 
the end, headed “the Angel of Byzantium,” we cannot help say- 
ing that they would be better away. And in one part of the 
book—the series headed “On some of the Precursors of the French 
Revolution ”’—though the actual pieces are, as he himself calls 
them, only “desultory sketches,” yet it is plain that Mr. Merivale 
is fully entitled to the rank of a special student. 

The first essay in the volume, that on Joseph the Second, is a 


very remarkable one. It contains matter to provoke controv 
_ at every step, both as to the character of Joseph himself and still 


more as to the weighty remarks of his own which Mr. Merivale 
intersperses. Joseph he estimates very highly—most people will 
think too highly. His great crime, his co: ining his reluctant 
mother to share in the partition of Poland, Mr. Merivale somehow 
contrives to pass by, or to veil in a single clause of a general 
description. In reckoning up the various dominions of Joseph 
and the various tenures by which they were held, Mr. Merivale 
tells us that he was “in Galicia, Lombardy, and other outlyi 
regions, a conqueror ruling absolutely by mght of the sword. 
Now it is hardly fair to put Milan, which was at any rate an 
inheritance of several generations, along with Galicia, a mere 
stealing of Joseph himself, Galicia was a limb wantonly lopped 
from a living body. Milan had not known imdependence for 
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more than two hundred years; it had not known freedom for 
five hundred ; and we conceive that the Government of Austria 
was at least a good exchange for the earlier Government of Spain. 
The truth is that Mr. Merivale does not fully enter into the 
feeling of nationality, or, as he calls it, “those antipathies of 
race which constitute the worst canker of modern polity.” He 
admires, and justly, the general objects of Joseph, which were 
undoubtedly benevolent, and many of them enlightened; but he 
does not forcibly bring out how wicked as well as foolish were 
the means taken to bring them about. Joseph, no doubt, wished 
to make people better and happier, but he insisted upon making 
them all better and happier after his own fashion. He was 
a Philip the Second, with the well-being, instead of the ill- 
being, of mankind for his object. Let us take Mr. Merivale’s 
own statement : — 


His scheme was no less than to consolidate all his dominions into one 
homogeneous whole; to abolish all privileges and exclusive rights; to 
obliterate the boundaries of nations, and substitute for them a mere ad- 
ministrative division of his whole empire; to merge all nationalities, and 
establish the German language as the only recognised one; to establish a 
uniform code of justice ; to raise the mass of the community to legal equality 
with their former masters; to constitute a uniform level of democractic 
simplicity under his own absolute sway. 


And directly after :— 


Never, assuredly, was so complete a sweep made of old institutions and 
usages, as far as mere change of law could do it, as in the first five years of 
Joseph’s reign. Even that effected by the French Revolution itself was less 
rapid and extensive, especially when regard is had to the different genius, 
and state of Pm semen of the two communities. It was like the sudden 
advance, in the locomotion of the same country, from the old Eilwagen crawl 
of four miles'an hour, without intervening improvements, to the speed of the 
railway. It takes away the breath of those accustomed to the bit-by-bit 

roceedings of constitutional countries, to recite the mere catalogue of 
| ores reforms. In the short space of time above mentioned, exclusive 
rights, privileges, monopolies, were clean done away with; serfdom, and 
compulsory feudal dues and services, ceased in point of law to exist; 
all men Bac in theory, equal under the sovereign. The old con- 
stitutions of his several kingdoms and states, including that of Hungary 
with which his mother had dealt so warily, were abolished, at least 
on paper, or violently invaded; their very boundaries were obliterated 
from the maps, and a division of the whole monarchy into thirteen 
great departments, with a civil minister at the head of each, substi- 
tuted. Half the convents in the country were suppressed; great innova- 
tions introduced in the relation of church and state ; the ordinary popular 
religion interfered with by the abolition, or discontinuance, of processions, 
pilgrimages, and the like ; universal = pe toleration, or rather —— 
established ; education was made national ; the press rendered free; the old 
and ingrained “ unwesen ” (to use a very German word) of guilds and 
corporations in the towns, and other restrictions on internal commerce, 
utterly abolished; the superstructure of ages razed down to the: very 
foundation. 

It need hardly be said that a great number of these changes remained in 
the form of decrees only, and never attained a practical existence. 


Now nothing can be more praiseworthy than many of these objects, 
if they had been set about in a rational and gradual way. Accord- 
ing to our English notions, here is good work for two or three hun- 

d years. But we cannot expect a benevolent despot to look at 


‘things in this way. We cannot blame Joseph for tr ing to do as 


much as he could in his own lifetime. We admire all that Joseph 
did where he had a right to do anything. No praise is too high ior 
the despotic Archduke of Austria who used his despotic power to 
abolish serfdom and to establish religious toleration. The person 
with whom we quarrel is the unprincipled annexer of Galicia, the 
revolutionary tyrant of Hungary. We cannot look so quictly as 
Mr. Merivale seems to do upon “obliterating the boundaries of 
nations,” and “abolishing or violently invading old constitutions.” 
The P ct of “democratic simplicity under the absolute 
sway” of Joseph or of anybody else is hardly more tempting 
than the system of exclusive rights and privileges which he 
abolished. To us, who know nothing—as in 1789 the law 
of a and the map of Europe knew nothing—of an “ Austrian 
monarchy,” the prince who carried off the crown of St. Stephen 
from Hungary seems simply a thief, and the compulsory resto- 
ration of the relic is simply the restoration of stolen goods. 
No doubt the constitution of Hungary was very bad, but 
“democratic simplicity under the absolute sway” of Austria was 
a remedy worse than the disease. A bad constitution may be 
mended, but the state of things contemplated by Joseph is hope- 
less. We are reminded of the optimist governess in Lady G. 
Fullarton’s novel, who, when the weather was very bad, was still 
thankful because it was better than no weather at all. The Hun- 
garian people have since shown that attachment to Hungarian 
independence does not necessarily imply blind attachment to old 
abuses, but it is clear that Joseph’s way of reforming abuses must 
have given every abuse a fresh lease of life. Sweden too has a 
bad constitution, though not nearly so bad as that of Hungary. 
The King and people of Sweden are doing their best to reform it ; 
most likely they will be a long time about it, but the longer 
they are about it the better their work is likely to stand. A mob, 
an oligarchy, a tyrant, will none of them do so much mischief as 
a mercilessly benevolent theorist. 

Joseph, it must not be forgotten, was the last man but two who 
held the rank of Emperor, and he was the last Emperor who 
visited the ancient capital of the Empire. As he did not take the 
opportunity of being crowned, we can only suppose that the 
«“ Romanorum Imperator electus” had forgotten who he was; but 
the Romans themselves had not. After Pope Pius the Sixth had 
been to Vienna, Joseph, in Mr. Merivale’s words, 

id his Holiness a return visit at Rome, where the populace, always 
whatever the prevailing may be 


him with shouts of “Long live the Emperor-King, siete a casa vostra, siete il 
rone.’ 


Mr. Merivale seems hardly to give its full force to this strange bit 
of abiding Ghibelinism. 

But Mr. Merivale’s view of Joseph and his pe is hardly so 
important as his views on the relations of Church and State, which 
are introduced incidentally when eg Joseph’s ecclesiastical 
changes. It is not that Mr. Merivale has a new theory, or an 
theory ; what his remarks mainly amount to is the rejection of 
theories. He has no objection to carrying ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence to the highest — consistent with the supremacy of 
the law, and he sees, what many people do not see, that such 
independence is in no way inconsistent with the retention of 
ecclesiastical endowments. But many of the restrictions on eccle- 
siastical independence, as well as some instances of ecclesiastical 
privilege, he defends as working well in practice, though incapable 
of defence in theory :— 

No reason which will bear the test of theoretical argument can be given 
for bishops sitting in the House of Lords ; yet most dispassionate men would 
be sorry to see them expelled, merely—though the reason is, perhaps, only 
unconsciously admitted—because any device which secures the introduction 
of a few well-educated professional persons in a body of hereditary legislators 
has its advantage. Nor can the appointment of bishops by the crown—that 
is, by the prime minister—be justified on any scientific principle. Yet, in 

int of fact, most of us feel that it is highly expedient that the people 

itself should, in some way or other, interfere in the choice of these 
important functionaries; that election by the clergy would probably 
be the worst mode of appointment of all; that popular election, unless 
surrounded by safeguards difficult to devise, and impossible to main- 
tain, would be very little better; that nomination by a high functionary, 
himself controlled by the representatives of the people, atiords a rough and 
unscientific, but a tolerable, solution of a perplexing question. 
The whole of Mr. Merivale’s remarks on these matters are well 
worthy of study. But he is surely hardly accurate in saying that 
“in the United States no established church ever existed at all.” 
To have upset the established church of Virginia was one of the 
achievements on which Jefferson most prided himself. 

All the other essays in this part of the volume are ae 
of attention in their several ways. That on Catharine the S 


where, received | 


puts her in a rather unfamiliar light, and one certainly less unfavour- 
| able than what we are used to. ‘That on Paoli is a thoroughly 

interesting narrative of the Corsican struggle for freedom, and of 

the admirable man who defended his island alike against the old- 
_ standing oppressions of the Genoese oligarchy and against the far 
| baser, because utterly unprovoked and treacherous, aggression of 
| France. If it were not that 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 

Corsica might set off her having produced Paschal Paoli against 
her Napoleon Buonaparte In the essay headed 
“ A Few Words on Junius and Marat,” after a page or two of intro- 
duction in a style hardly worthy of Mr. Merivale’s general way 
of treating his subject, we have an argument in oa of the 
“ Franciscan theory” of Junius, which is just one of those con- 
vincing bits of reasoning from some little incidental allusion, some 
little “ undesigned coincidence,” which come as near to mathe- 
matical proof as historical subjects are capable of. “ Bifrons,” 
whom Mr. Merivale identifies with Junius, says that he re- 
members seeing certain Jesuit books burned at Paris by the hang- 
man. This event Mr. Merivale fixes in the year 1761. In that year 
England and France were at war, so that very few Englishmen 
could have enjoyed the privilege of “assisting” at such a sight. 
But in that year and at that time Mr. Hans Stanley went on an 
ineffectual negotiation to Paris, and took some subordinates with 
| him. Stanley, for whatever reason, took a special interest in this 
| Jesuit business, and sent home a minute account of it. Any 

Englishman who saw the burning must have been connected with 

the mission. There is no evidence that Francis was there, but 

he was then a clerk in Pitt's office, he was often employed on similar 
| errands, and there is no record of the names of the clerks who were 
, attached to the mission, But Lady Francis was known to say 
, that her husband “was at the Court of France in Louis the 
| Fifteenth’s time, when the Jesuits were driven out by Madame de 

Pompadour.” ‘There certainly seems no escaping this. 
| The “ Streets of Paris in the Seventeenth Century ” is an essay 
which gives a great deal more than its title promises, as it is really 
| a very vivid picture of French society at that time. The essays 
, on Cornwall and on the Landscape of Ancient Italy show the varied 
| range of Mr. Merivale’s thought and reading, while in that headed 
a “ Visit to Malta,” St. Paul’s visit leads him rather unexpectedly 
_ into a discussion of the character of the apostle and his writings 
which reveals Mr. Merivale in the new light of a far from con- 
temptible theologian, 

Altogether Mr. Merivale’s collection of essays forms a volume of 
great and varied interest. May we venture to point out two slips 
of detail which in no way atiect any of his main positions, but 
which illustrate the sort of error into which even an able and 
accomplished man, if not thoroughly armed at every point, is likely 
to fall ? Of Paris he tells that, “compared with other famous 
towns of Europe, for the seven long centuries after Charlemagne, it 
must apparently have been a _— and gloomy city.” Why “ atter 
Charlemagne”? Has even Mr. Merivale a lurking notion that 
Charles had something to do with Paris, more than he had to do 
with Rouen, Florence, or Barcelona? Again, in the very clever 
“Dialogue of the Dead” between Benjamin Franklin and Joseph 
de Maistre, Mr. Merivale makes Franklin say :— 

Give me instead the Pennsylvania of my youth, with her people laxu- 
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Jonathan and Ezekiel who ever figured on a stump; or give me (if you 
please) the herdsmen of Lucerne and Uri, or the burghers of a Dutch pro- 
vince ; who have succeeded for centuries in conducting their own aflairs 
tolerably well, though they never produced a statesman of whom I have 
heard, and suffered under a lamentable deficiency of laced coats. 

One would like to know the feelings of a Luzern patrician, 
descended from one of those last-century Senators who, while 
among the devoutest Catholics in the world, successfully withstood 
the least step of Papal encroachment on the civil power, on finding 
his aieutel nobility reduced to the level of his rustic neighbour, 
and his very coat made the subject of an implied sneer. 


KELLY’S NOTICES OF LEICESTER.* 


WN R. KELLY’S Notices of Leicester relate almost exclusively 

to the dramatic entertainments and other popular amuse- 

ments of that town in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
form a portion only of his extracts from its archives. “A learned 
friend ’—whom we conjecture to be Mr. J. Payne Collier—urged 
him to print this class of documents separately, “deeming many 
of those which he read curious and mac illustrations ” of stage 
history and other public exhibitions. The advice was good, and 
we owe to it the instructive volume of which we are now to give 

some account. 

Mr. Kelly—conceiving that his extracts unadorned, however 
welcome they might prove to the antiquary, would repel the 
general reader—has, in his Introduction, endeavoured to clothe 
them with flesh, “and to present them before the eye with at 
least some appearance of vitality and motion.” He informs us 
that his is “a prentice hand” in such decorations. Should he 
try his hand again—and we hope that he will do so—we would 
suggest to him that his extracts, though he regards them as “dry 
bones,” speak, in our opinion, more directly and intelligibly than 
his draped figure. None but genius of a very high order discerns 
in the ashes of the past the fire that once burned in them. Even 
Scott is not always happy in his portraiture of feudal or chivalrous 
times, and where Scott failed, other archzologists should walk 
warily, or not walk at all. Some allowance may indeed be made 
to Mr. Kelly on the score of 1864, the date of his.book, having 
been the year of the Shakspeare Tercentenary. Traces of the 
ravages of that epidemic are visible in the Notices of Leicester. 

The Spaniards have a proverb to the effect that “the water of 
our village is better than the wine of yours ”’—a prejudice which, 
if it sometimes lead to high words and even to cracking of crowns, 
hus its good side. Well directed and discreetly exercised, such 
local partialities tend to the eonservation of local and therefore 
also of national history, and history of a kind we should look for 
vainly in Acts of Parliament or Law Reports. Excellently did 
Montesquieu recommend a literary and philosophical society at 
Bordeaux to leave the higher matters of taste or science to the 
savans of Paris, and to cherish and cultivate the natural and local 
records of their own city and the Bordelaise generally. Great ca- 
pitals alone, he said, present means and opportunities for the one, 
whereas for the other small communities are the proper ground. 
By this definite aim they would give to their pursuits and pro- 
ceedings a value which could never attach to more general 
and ambitious investigations. And especially he dwelt upon 
the worth of local usages as auxiliaries to history, and upon 
the duty of putting them on record while they in any degree sur- 
vived. For civilization, he added, is almost as ‘om a foe to the 
past as it is a friend to the present time. It builds up by pulling 
down ; it goes partner with oblivion; it hides under a new surface 
the forms and circumstances of bygone time. 

We learn from Mr. Kelly’s Preface that the manuscripts in the 
Muniment Room of Leicester fared for many years like their kind 

enerally in almost every corporate town of Britain. They were 
feft to the mercies of the elements, of spiders, and of rats. Could 
rats be made to refund part aly of the history of England which 
they have digested or lined their holes with, we should know 
more than we are ever likely to do now of much that was done 
by our forefathers on their highdays and holidays, their dealings 
with the just and unjust, their feuds, factions, and other necessary 
attendants on borough life. Fires; careless cooks, like that ever 
memorable domestic of Mr. Warburton’s; churchwardens who 
have parted with, for lucre, documents of priceless value to the 
historian, have all and each done suit and service to ignorance and 
oblivion valiantly and well. But no one, for the mischief they 
have wrought, is comparable to the old-established and pro- 
genitive rat. Shylock enumerates, among the risks of Antonio’s 
*‘ precious ventures,” rats; perhaps he had caught them gnawing 
his own bonds and securities. 

Next to rats, Mr. Kelly accounts the old Tory Corporation of 
Leicester the most noxious animal to muniments. They jealously 
denied access to the town archives, thinking it better for them to 
perish than to be exposed to any but aldermanic eyes. From this 
durance the treasures of which Mr. Kelly has made such good use 
were released in 1847 by the reformed Corporation. The broom 
of reform swept away the spiders, scared the rats, stayed the 
droppings of water-butts. The Town Council, “ properly appre- 


© Notices Illustrative of the Drama, and other Popular Amusements, chiefly 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, incidentally illustrating Shake- 
speare and his Cotemporaries, extracted from the Chamberlains’ Accounts and 
other Manuscripts of the Borough of Leicester. With an Introduction and 
Notes by William Kelly, Loudon; J. Russell Smith. 1365. 


once allowed to perish, no wealth could arent unanimously 
voted the sum of money required for binding them.” If jobs yet 
revail in Leicester—and aldermen and common oscilla ‘are 
ut “ ordinary men and Christians” in spite of their 
Pomps without guilt of bloodless swords and maces, 
Gold chains, warm furs, broad banners and broad faces— 
this act of charity to decaying parchments may condone for a 
multitude of possible sins, 

Leicester, though it yields to Chester and Coventry as a nursery 
of the English drama, ranks very near to them in the encourage- 
ment of theatrical entertainments. Not only does the Corporation 
seem to have been laudably anxious to keep the townsmen in good 
humour by such spectacles, but it compelled one Mr. Mayor—per- 
haps in this instance a precisian—to provide them, under penalty of 
losing part of his annual allowance. There must have been some 
difliculty in choosing a company of players, the latitude of choice 
being so great. The following rule is remarkable for the number 
of its exceptions :— 

1607—Playes. It is agreed that non of either of the Twoe Companies 

shalbee compelled att anie tyme hereafter to paye towards anie playes, but 
such of them as shalbee then present at the said playes: the Kings Ma’ 
plavors, the Queenes Ma® playors, and the young Prince his playors excepted ; 
and alsoe all such playors as doe belonge to anie of the Lords of his Ma 
most honorable Privie Counsell alsoe excepted: to theise they are to paye 
accordinge to the Auncyent custome, havinge Warnynge by the Mace bearer 
to bee att everie such play. [Hall Book, iii. p. 313-] 
Besides what may be termed “companies royal” we find the 
following troupes—“ The Lord Stratford’s players, the Lord 
Shandoe’s; the Karl of Huntingdon’s, the Lord Albuiiyes, the 
Karl of Sussex’s, the Lord Marquess his players, the Earl of 
Worcester’s, Terry and his companye having large aucthoritie ”— 
and many more. Taking into account the difference of population, 
the theatrical public in England was perhaps selatively as 
numerous in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as it is in 
the nineteenth. Companies are sometimes paid when they were 
not allowed to perform. In 1608, on the 25th day of March we 
find this entry :— 

Given to the Lorde Dudley his Playars, whoe weare not sufferd to play at 
the Town Hall for theire Rewarde—x*. ; 

Sometimes the players proved contumacious; sometimes they 
damaged the Corporation property :— 

Mr. Mayor did geve the aforesaid playSs an Angell towards there dinner 
and wild them not to playe at this present: being fryday the vj of Marche, 
for that the tyme was not convenient. The forsaid playds mett Mr 
Mayor in the strete nere Mr Newcome’s housse, after the Angell was geven 
abowte a ij howers, who then craived lycense ageyne to play at there Inn, and 
he told them they shold not, then they went away and said they wold play, 
whether he wold or not, and in dispite of hym, wt dyvers other evyll & 
contemptyous words. 


These thankless varlets with the “Angell ” in their pockets next 
“went with their drum and trumppytts thorowe the Towne in 
contempt of Mr. Mayor,” abused his officers, “neyther wold com 
at his comandmnt.” However, on their submission, they were 
licensed to play for one night at their inn, on condition of ex- 

ressing contrition in the ‘ begynyng of their play” and mention- 
ing his worship’s goodness to them. Of damage done by players 
we have the following notices—“ For mendinge the cheyre in the 
Hall which was broken by the Playars—xj*”: “ for mendinge the 
glasse wyndowes at the Towne Hall more than was given by the 
piayors who broake the same—ij‘.” 

Players, however, were not the only performers “under the 
immediate patronage of the Mayor and Aldermen. His Majesty’s 
trumpeters, the Prince’s, the Earl of Essex’s, and the Karl of 
Newcastle’s trumpeters, all received gifts on special occasions. 
Fantoccini, if not the veritable Punch and Judy, were re- 
warded :— 

1626. “Geuen to a man and a woeman that were at Couldwells playing 

with Puppets, iiijs.” 
But their must popular rival was the bearward and his bears, 
Humanity to animals was not among the virtues of our ancestors, 
and is a recent importation among ourselves. It was indeed alien 
to the spirit of ages when men burned and beheaded one another, 
with ugly accompaniments of drawing and quartering, for differ- 
ence in opinion — 


Persuaded 
That the Apostles would have done as they did. 


As early as the reign of Henry II. the baiting of bears by dogs 
was a popular game in London. A royal bearward was an officer 
regularly attached to the King’s household. The Tuders, male 
and female, were mighty hunters of this kind. Bear-baiting was 
one of the “ princely pleasures ” provided by the Earl of Leicester 
for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, 


| when thirteen great bears were worried by ban-dogs. The 


Stuarts, inheriting little else of the strong qualities of the Tudors, 
were equally strenuous in their pursuit of this diversion ; and— 
totus componitur orbis, regis ad exemplar —it was a favourite 
pastime in the provinces and among people of all classes. An 
extraordinary instance of devotion to it is given by Mr. Kelly: — 
“We have it on record that at Congleton in Cheshire, the town- 


bear having died, the Corporation, in 1601, gave orders to sell 


_ feast, the churchwardens pawaed the Bible from the sacred desk in 


their Bible in order to purchase another, which was done, and the 
town no longer without a bear.” The good folks of Kcclesfield 
had tenderer consciences :—“ Ways and means of the usual kind 
being awanting for the procuration of the usual annual bait at the 
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order to obtain the means of enjoying their immemorial sport.” 
Bears and apes travelled in company. Richard III. appointed 
John Brown royal bearward, and granted him by warrant, “for 
and in consideration of the diligent service he had done the 
King,” the privilege of wandering about the country with his 
bears and apes, and receiving the “loving benevolence and favours 
of the peop e.” There are frequent entries of this kind in the 
« extracts” from the Chamberlain of Leicester’s accounts : — 

“ Iti geuen to George Warde, Beareward, more than was gathered, iiij*.” 


And the celebrated Edward Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich 
College, was licensed “ to travel by the King’s warrant as Master 
‘of the Baboons!” 

It would be easy to fill far more than the space allotted to us 
with curious and interesting extracts from the Chamberlain’s 
papers. Seldom has there Lote published a more instructive 
volume. In these rude and brief extracts we have glimpses of the 
lives, feelings, and pleasures of our ancestors more interesting, and 
in our opinion more entertaining, than a library of historical 
fictions. “A few notes on the spot,” said Gray of travelling, 
“are worth a cartload of recollections”; and it is the same with 
such matter-of-fact and unconscious records as these Notices of 
Leicester contain. Some political as well as much social know- 
ledge is afforded by them. Leicester, like more important towns 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, although a provincial 
capital, was central in its influence and operations. The Corpora- 
tion provided for, as well as regulated, the amusements of the 
townsmen. The Mayor and Aldermen were, within certain limits, 
a King and Privy Council, if not a King and Parliament. Doubt- 
less the town-watch had its Elbows and Dogberries, yet its 
police establishment appears to have been sufficient for the 
good order of the town, and to have been discreetly employed. 
Traces there are of a little jobbing occasionally, and doubt- 
less there was a Tory party and a Radical party—the “Have” 
and the “Have-not” families, as Sancho described the outs 
and ins of La Mancha. Nor, though the extracts necessarily 
relate to local affairs, are they devoid of hints of national 
movements sweeping into their vortex the ordinary current of 
town and corporation business. In the earlier extracts we find 
hints of the reforms under Henry VIII. and Edward, of the re- 
action under Mary, and of the gradual and prudent changes under 
Elizabeth’s reign. The great battle between the old and the 
new religion, the Roman and the Anglican Church, having been 
decided, we come to vestiges, and from vestiges to palpable symp- 
toms, of the s le within the Church between the established 
clergy and the Puritans. Maypoles, church ales, wakes, books of sports 
become abominations in the eyes of the stricter sortin Leicester; and, 
under the year 1643, we find a most significant silence in respect of 
players, bearwardens, puppet-shows, and other profane recreations. 
All that is contributed to the public entertainment in that year 
is thirteen yards of red cloth for the waits. The Clown in 
the Winter's Tule says that in the company of catch-singers 
coming to the sheep-shearing there was “but one Puritan, and 
that he sang psalms to a hornpipe”; we suspect that by the 
waits at Leicester in 1642 the hornpipe accompaniment was 
omitted. The entries are very few between this year and 1660; 
then we find the sum of 1/. 12s, 11d. paid to General Monck’s 
trumpeters and drummers, and 13s, more to the same account, 
“upon the day of Thanksgiving for the restoring of his Majestie 
to fis Crowne.” In 1722, it seems that the Corporation took a 
serious or a radical turn, since on the 14th day of July it is | 
ordered that the present mayor and all future mayors shall not let | 
the town-hall to any players for any shows whatever, nor to an | 
dancing-masters for balls, without the consent of a Common Hall. | 
In 1736, however, this resolution was rescinded, but the players 
were uo longer paid in money, or treated with wine or sugar; on 
the contrary they were bound to make good all d | 
pay five ry to Mr. Mayor for the use of the poor. Sic transit | 

mundi! 

The ancient pleasures of Leicester were not quite extinguished 

until June, 1846. A sport called “Whipping Toms” was then | 

ibed for good and sufficient reasons, inasmuch as it savoured | 
of the brutality of the s of bear and bull-baiting. For a 
description of this horse-play we must refer to Mr. Kelly’s pages, | 
only remarking that, had crinolines been worn nineteen years ago, © 
the terrors of Whipping Toms would have been diminished, and 
perhaps the forty-first clause of the Leicester Improvement 
Act have been superfluous for at least one moiety of the victims 
of the annual flagellation—ladies now being armed in proof 
“against blows from cart-whips often cutting through the 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN VIEWS ON WOMEN.* 

} he would be hard to find two books more violently unlike one | 

another than those, one from Paris and the other from Boston, 

of which the names are transcribed below. M. Legouvé writes 

like a scholar and a thinker, Mr. or Mrs. Gail Hamilton like an 

infuriated prophet. The first accepts the old maxim, posterior dies — 
prioris est discipulus, and anxiously endeavours to reconcile his 
opinions with the voice of the human race in past history. The 
second indignantly repudiates the lessons or tle influence of usty 


* Histoire Morale des Femmes. Par Ernest Legouvé, de l’Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1864. 

A New Atmosphere. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. | 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1865. 


| we look at it through 


ages,” and insists that in America, if not elsewhere, “every man 
bears his seal direct from God.” The American starts by 
denouncing “ the coarse, mercenary, and revolting tone of senti- 
ment in which girls are brought up and women live.” The 
Frenchman begins by seeking an answer to the startling elemen- 
tary question, “Qu’est-ce qu’une femme?” Though both are 
eager to modify public opinion and feeling on the education and 
position of women, each would | the doctrines of the 
other as contrary equally to the dictates of nature and 
the present requirements of society. Considering the conviction 
entertained by most thoughtful Englishmen from Mr. Mill 
downwards, that a ual or rapid revolution of sentiment on 
this subject is inevitable, the speculations of two such widely 
dissimilar minds as those of the writers before us are obviously 
worth stating and comparing. 

It will not be necessary to begin, with M. Legouvé, by 
defining what a woman is. Definition, in the order of thought, 
comes last. The discussion will have to be sustained for a very 
long time before philosophers discover a theory of the final 
cause of the existence of women which shall square with the 
exigencies of practical life. However, nobody would assert 
that the old theories are incapable of further sound develop- 
ment. Whatever might be his private notion, a man of any 
education would be very shy in our day of defending the doc- 
trines even of Montesquieu and Rousseau about the other sex. 
“La nature,” said the first, “quia distingué les hommes par la 
force et par la raison, n’a mis a leur pouvoir d’autre terme que 
celui de cette raison et de cette force. Lille a donné aux femmes 
des agrémenis et a voulu que leur ascendant Jinit avec ces agréments.” 
Rtousseau’s words are still more distinct, and still more repugnant 
to modern feeling :—“ La femme est faite spécialement pour plaire 
a Vhomme.” One need neither be a philosopher nor an American 
termagant to be able to see both the rous fallaciousness of 
dogmatic assertions about the intentions of nature, and the vicious 
practical consequences which must infallibly flow from turning 
rather more than one-half of creation into ingenious instruments 
for pleasing the other half. Mr. Hamilton would, no doubt, say 
that such a doctrine is natural in a musty age, and that 
Montesquieu and Rousseau are a musty and “chawed-up” pair. 
The slightest regard for the best men of the past is only a sign of 
imbecility to the American, and therefore a fect deal of M. 
Legouvé’s book, if he ever sees a copy of it, will be the object of 
Mr. Hamilton's sincere contempt. tis the temper in which the 
Americans have conducted what they style “the Women 
in the eyes of Europeans. Such a , for example, as " 
ahent Woman and her Era—wxjtten to prove that man, com- 

with woman, is a fool in intellect and « beast in morals—by 
its extravagance and fury simply does so much to put the question 
out of court. Gail Hamilton is full of rhapsodical trash, but he 
makes no preposterous assertions about the superiority of either 
sex. The “new atmosphere” with which he bids us surround 
ourselves is certainly very different from that in which people 
commonly exist; still he seldom thinks it necessary to men 
very bad names, and the sum of all he asks is that girls and 
married women and spinsters should have a chance of getting 
something better w having out of life than is within their 
reach in the present state of feeling. In one or two passages his 
declamation 1s transformed into a really lofty eloquence, and, in spite 
of the nonsensical details into which he is constantly descending, 
his estimate of the comparative worth of some of the common 
objects of human desire is, on the whole, exceptionally elevated. 
His remarks on husbands snubbing their wives in the presence of 
their children, on the good that would accrue if the early educa- 
tion of children were less exclusively devolved on the mother, and 
on the folly of wasting so much time in ing the petty items of 
newspaper intelligence, are thoroughly sensible, though we are 
not wholly pre to admit his test when he asks, “ Is anything 
added to the worth of life by learning that Bridget NcArthy has 
been fined five dollars and costs for breaking Ellen Maloney’s 
windows?” It would be hard to show that anything is added to 
the worth of life, in the writer's sense, by learning that Mr. 
Fessenden had succeeded Mr. Chase, or that General Grant had 
lost so many thousand men. Yet such facts may mean something 
for all that. Still it can do no harm to rebuke excessive devotion 
to newspapers in the United States. It is more difficult to agree 
with the author’s measure of the co: ive economy of men 
and women. “Man,” he says, “has not even the idea of economy. 
He does not know what the word means, He does not know 
the thing when he sees it. Women take to it naturally.” As we 
are avowedly in a new atmosphere, these slight inversions of 
ordinary notions ought not to startle us. It is not worth while 
to leave our own atmosphere, or “‘the miasms of the earth,” unless 


| we can acquire new information. Our pioneer in the new 


regions “does not believe you could force women at the 
int of the bayonet to such reckless prodigality as men in- 
Ma in; it is against their nature; it hurts them; it violates 


_ God’s law written in their hearts.” But men, on the other hand, 


“will waste money in cigars, in oyster suppers, in riding when 
walking would be better for them, in heaping a horse witch eats 
his head off, in buying luxuries which — | would be better off 
without, in sending packages and luggage by express rather than 
have the trouble of taking them themselves.” The reputation 
which American ladies have so long enjoyed for a peculiar reckless- 
ness in extravagance and display has evidently unmerited, if 
the new medium, But —— 
B 
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years ago that half the men in New York were said to be ruined 
through the monstrous expenditure of their wives and daughters, 
and that this is going on still, with increased indifference to 
economy, is shown by the newspaper correspondents of both sides. 
The writer no doubt thinks that ™ is doing mankind a greater 
service by setting up imaginary models than by sticking to the 
plain truths of our present worn-out atmosphere. 

When we come to Mr. Gail Hamilton’s more practical remarks, 
it appears that the great source of the misery and ruin of American 
women is cooking. One generation after another of tender and 
beautiful souls is destroyed by the gigantic demon of the kitchen. 
“We are preeminently an eating people.” ‘Our women are 
cooking themselves to death, and cooking the nation into a 
materialism worse than death.” So degraded is human nature 
on the American continent, that if anybody asks you of a given 


family whether they live well, you may be sure that he is not , 
“inquiring if they are honourable, if they conduct their lives on | 


Christian principles, if they are courteous, and self-respectful, and 
self-contrelled,”* but whether “they have highly spiced’ and 


numerous meats, much cake and pie, many sauces and preserves.” | 


It is all very well to revel in dainties, but how horrible if “ it is a 
soul that flakes in the pastry, if it is a heart that is embrowned in 
the gravies, if leisure, and freshness, and breadth of sympathy, and 


keen enjoyment have been frittered away on the fritters, and sim- | 


mered away in the sweetmeats, and battered away in the pud- 
dings.” The ideal woman is enamoured of frying-pans and wash- 
tubs, and we are told in fiery words of “a young wife whose 
husband used to come down from his study worn and weary with 


much brain work, his muscles flaccid, his eyes heavy, his circula- | 


tion sluggish, and she would come up from the kitchen, her face 
all aglow with eagerness, and love, and cooking-stove heat, her 
hands full of abominable little messes which she had been plotting 
— him, reeking with butter and sugar, and all manner of 
— greasiness.” “ Every advance in science or skill seems to 


attended by a aw advance in the claims of the cook- | 


ing-range,” and “the palate keeps pace with the brain.” Even 
American hospitality is made a curse to the hostess, for “ the 


woman who welcomed you so you so ten- 


derly, entertained you so agreeably, no sooner shut the 
door behind you when you had started for church, than the sun- 
shine which radiated from your presence went suddenly behind a 
cloud of odorous steam that rose up from stewpan and gridiron.” 
Graphic declamations of this kind against the soul-destroying 
tyranny of the ste are scattered — through the p 

of the New Atr e; and in fact almost the only distinct idea 


the reader carries away with him is a greasy picture of vast mul- | 


titudes of American wives, everlastingly ‘“ plotting abominable 
little messes of butter and sugar” against their lords, embrowning 


| The “conseil de famille” should also 


their hearts in gravy, metamorphosing their souls into flakes of | 


pastry, and battering away their pathy in puddings, The 


writer is much more at his ease when declaiming against evils | 


than in suggesting practical remedies. The sum of his wailin 
and roaring, so far as it can be gathered in the midst of so mu 


er can still admit that the legal 
adv: 


noise and fury, seems to be something of this kind. Girls ought | 


not to be taught to look forward to marriage as the single goal of 
their lives. They should be encouraged to seek more independent 
means of faring a subsistence than the labour of a husband. 
They should be permitted to enjoy as great liberty in selecting a 
husband as men enjoy in choosing a wife. When married, the 
burden of rearing children ought to be more equally shared by 
the father, who should “experience their obviousness (?), their 
inconvenience, their distraction,” as painfully as their mother. 
None of these are new ideas, and the writer has not fur- 
nished any new supports to them. Like every American who 
has handled the question, he displays a signal incapacity 


for temperate argument or discussion. A book written to advocate | 


a different view from his own is repeatedly stigmatized as “ vile 
and nameless.” Appeals to reason are considered very inferior 


national characteristic, so the author may be in a measure 


about or or dissimilarity or inferiority between men and 
women must be barren of practical — and they unques- 
tionably tend to shift the question from the only position in which 
the emancipationists are theoretically unassailable. Drop out of 
sight the relative powers of the two sexes, and consider whether 
women, in the present state of sentiment, are able to make the 
best of themselves. Convince both wife and husband that life 
would have been happier for each of them, and that the characters 
of their children would have been more robust, if the feeling and 
usages of society had ised in her the existence of a higher 
capacity, and given greater scope for its development. Show that 
a change in their position would be distinctly calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of women and to increase their general useful- 
ness to all. This is the only process by which men with M. 
Legouvé’s opinions are at all likely to win an effectual hearing. 
M. Legouvé himself appears, after the first start, to have become 
conscious of this, for he practically ceases to argue as if men and 
women were in some sort rivals, and contents himself throughout 
most of his book with sober suggestions of legal and social changes, 
These changes can scarcely be considered revolutionary except 

those who believe that women, unlike wares else in the uni- 
verse, are absolutely and for ever incapable of improvement. If the 
condition of women isas susceptible of a change for the better as the 
condition of men, M. Legouvé’s proposals are not likely to excite 
any very violent hostility. The ameliorations for which he asks 
we j A les lois et dans les moeurs” are precisely eighteen in 
number. It will be sufficient to enumerate a few of them, for 
some apply exclusively to French law and French customs. In 
some points it will be seen that he coincides with the American 
reformer. The education of girls should be more closely assimi- 
lated to that of boys. With great point the author says—“ Savez 
yous pourquoi il faut bien élever les femmes? parceque c’est le 
meilleur moyen de bien élever les hommes.” The age of i 

should be fixed much later. The law fixes it at fifteen, and 


‘custom at seventeen or eighteen. M. Legouvé would interdict 


marriage before two-and-twenty. The bride herself should have 
greater freedom of choice. The maxim that “un homme est 
toujours assez bien” may be unobjectionable in the case of 
strangers, but by no means so to the wife of the man. The wife 
should have within her ordering and disposition a part of her own 
er. She should have the right of appearing “en justice” 
without the sanction of her husband, and the equal right both of 
educating her children and of refusing her consent to their mar- 
riage. The control of the wife’s person by the husband should 
be narrowly limited, and a “conseil de famille” should be 
created to regulate such of this power as would be left. 
made | compe- 
tent to decide any important differences between the father and 
the mother in matters concerning the children. There is much 
in some of these suggestions whiek English law reformers would 
willingly see carried out. People who detest the Woman's Right 
position of women might be 

antageously modified. But the “conseil de famille” is so 
strange to a people who pride themselves on their domestic isola- 
tion that, even if such a device were likely to be efficacious, an 
instinctive distaste would probably always prevent its introduction 
into this country. On the whole, M. Legouvé’s book is one which 
it is well worth while for the soberest of law reformers to read. 
Graceful French sentiment cannot do a man much harm, provided 
he has learnt to take it for no more than it is worth, and i 
lawyers are not likely to be misled in this respect. 


GEORGE GEITH.* 


cannot admit that novelists have any right to shelter 
themselves beneath the concealment of a sexless initial. 


| They may put a feigned name upon their title-page without doing 


pardoned for its display; but European feeling, at all events on | 


this subject, will never be seriously affected by these wild shrieks 
from across the Atlantic. Whatever is inexpedient in the current 
ideas about women will have to be removed by temperate argu- 
ment, not by ferocious rodomontade about rights and wrongs. 

M. Legouvé, unlike Mr. Hamilton, bases his opinions on clearly 
stated principles. He finds from the history of women that they 
have passed through an uninterrupted series of successive eman- 
cipations. Their present destiny is liberty if com with the 
past, and we may reasonably suppose that it is subjection if com- 


weapons to impetuous and immoderate declamation. This is a _areviewer any injury, for, so long as he has no notice of the dis- 


guise, he need not seek to penetrate it unless he has nothing better 
to do. But a mere initial forces him to face the question 
whether the writer be male or female. It is difficult for people 
who are not Americans to speak simply of “F. G. Trafford,” and 
yet, as neither of the sexes has any exclusive interest in F or G, 


we cannot assume that these letters denote a male object merely 


pared with the future. Le progres c'est la tradition—in other words, | 


the law of the future is only a development or continuation of the 
law of the past. Women have a more extended sphere of activity 
now than they had a hundred years ago; and a hundred years 


hence their sphere will be more extended still. By what theory | 


must this extension be always bounded? By the principle that 


woman, though equal to man, is different from him. Remember- | 
ing this, we may advance without fear to practical conclusions, | 


God has divided the human race into two. We only make the | 


best of one of the portions. Nature dictates “non pas l’absorption 
stérile d’un des deux termes au profit de l'autre, mais la fusion 
vivante de deux individualités fraternelles, accroissant la puissance 
commune de toute la force de leur développement particulier.” 
M. Legouvé would have made out a stronger case if he had left all 
comparison of the two sexes entirely in the back 


from the point of view of the emancipationists, all propositions 


und, Even 


because we have no proof to the contrary. In the absence, there- 
fore, of positive information, we are forced to come to a decision 
purely from internal evidence; and in the present case, if this 
is taken into account, we have no hesitation in rejecting the male 
prefix. There can hardly be a better illustration of the distinction 
of subjective and objective than that which may be drawn from 
the way in which a female novelist describes her hero and heroine. 
When she is dealing with the latter, though her observation may 
be defective or her imagination sluggish, she has still some 
measure of experience to guide her, and her wildest romance will 
bear some slight resemblance to reality. But when she comes to 
— her hero, she is, for the most part, absolutely at fault. He may 

good, or bad, or indiflerent—upon that opinions will differ; the 
one point upon which all readers must agree is, that he is not a man. 
No woman even, except we suppose Miss Bronté, believed in the 
existence of Mr. Rochester; and George Eliot herself must have 
been struck with the difference between the picture of Maggi 
Tulliver, instinct in every line with truth al passion, and 
inanimate lay figure of Stephen Guest. 


* George Geith of Fen Court. By F. G. Trafford. London: Tinsley 
Brothers.” 1864. 
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The authoress of George Geith is no exception to this rule. She 
has given us an admirably drawn heroine in Beryl Molozane; but 
the picture of George Geith himself strikes us, in spite of some 
merits, as a omen failure. The entire conception of his 
character is a notable example of that glorification of rigidity of 
purpose for its own sake in which female novelists seem so often 
inclined to indulge. In order to conceal a low marriage, and get 
money to obtain a divorce from a worthless wife, he throws up his 
curacy, changes his name, and settles in London as an accountant. 
At the end of seven years he hears that his wife is dead, but his 
determination is unchangeable, and he goes on working, although 
the freedom which was the object of his toil is already attained. He 
fallsin love with Beryl, and though he knows that her father’s affairs — 
are hopelessly embarrassed, and that she has nothing but poverty be- 
fore her, he will not make her an offer because he is not rich enough | 
to keep her in the position from which she will have at any rate 
to descend. Mr. Stieade is ruined, and he and his two daugh- 
ters have to live on a clerk’s income in London ; but still George 
Geith keeps his passion under restraint, and waits to see “the 
result of one or two speculations before asking Beryl to be his wife.” . 
Throughout this long and silent courtship there is never a time at | 
which Beryl’s position would not be improved by a marriage with | 
Mr. Geith, and during a great part of it he entertains no doubt 
of her liking him. The only reason why he does not propose to 
her is the fact that, under difierent circumstances and with different 
Pp he had made up his mind not to do so. This is just the 

ind of self-denial in which some women seem to see so much | 
grandeur, while men can see none at all. Women write as though 
the noblest characteristic of a hero were to sacrifice, not only his 
own happiness, but other people’s, to the preservation of an ob- 
jectless consistency. They value strength simply for what it is, 
without any reference to the use to which it is put. The severest 
theories of asceticism might find a parallel in the outpourings of 
modern fiction, and the favourite object of a certain class of 
novelists seems to be to devise impossible situations for the 
discharge of peg | obligations. It is hard to say whether the 
artistic or the moral defects of this style of writing are the most 
glaring. Human actions are rarely, if ever, determined by those 
single and persistent motives which play so large a part in novels. 
They are the result of a number of contradictory influences, of 
which the least apparent are often the most powerful, and the least 
constant at times the most decisive. And, even if this kind of 
consistency were true to nature, it would still be a mistake to 
regard it as necessarily identical with strength of character. As 
often as not self-will is only a subtle form of weakness—a counter- 
feit of purpose assumed to conceal a real want of it. 

But, if Miss Trafford’s conception of a hero is faulty, she may 
fairly claim to be forgiven on the score of the charms of her 
heroine. From first to last Beryl Molozane stands out from among 
the crowd of characters with which the novel-reader is daily 


‘making acquaintance as a clear and detinite creation, whose features 


will remain in the memory long after her story has been forgotten. 
She is always consistent, and always charming, and the only fault 
we have to find with her is that she is utterly destitute of prin- 
ciple. She is governed simply by impulse; and though her 
impulses are generally good, still virtues which have no better 
foundation than this can hardly be taken out of the category of 
happy accidents. “Her religion” —and her morality too, for 
that matter —“ was to love this man whom she had chosen with 
her whole soul and spirit; to fight for him, protect him, cling to 
him through joy and through sorrow, in life and in death.” And 
consequently, when she finds out that George Geith’s wife is alive 
after all, “‘ all the clergymen in the kingdom could not have made 
her believe she was sinful because no thought of leaving him ever , 
crossed her mind. She would love him and cling to him all the 
more because this woman had risen up and tried to part them.” 
It is rather difficult to say what Miss lraflord’s judgment on her 
heroine’s conduct amounts to. She does not justify her continuing 
to live with George Geith after she knows she is not his wife. 
She does not construct any spiritualized theory of marriage by 
which a man may be allowed, under certain circumstances, to 
have two wives at once, nor does she justify the disregard of 
commonplace morality on the plea of the superior sanctity of 
passion. But, at the same time, she does not seem to think at all 
the worse of Beryl for her conduct, or to imagine that any one else 
will; and to recognise the obligation of a law, while treating the 
violation of it as though it involved no offence and implied no 
guilt, looks very much like playing fast and loose with the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 


The great artistic defect in George Geith is the extreme and P 


untempered gloom which pervades the whole story. The hero’s 
temperament would not have been a cheerful one even under 
favourable conditions, and in those in which he actually finds 
himself good spirits would have been unattainable by the fore- 
most member of a school of laughing philosophers. In order to 
escape the disgrace of a disreputable wife he begins life with a 
seven years’ burial in the City. When he thinks that he has escaped 
from this misery he falls in love, and sets himself the task of stand- | 
ing aloof in order to give Beryl the opportunity of marrying a richer 
man. After he has escaped that danger, and all but saved money | 
enough to marry, he loses everything by the failure of his banker. 
When he has made up his mind toaccept poverty both forhimself and 
Beryl, and they are happily married, his health breaks down from 
incessant work. And fivally, when even this disaster is remedied ; 
by a fortunate change of occupation, and his troubles seem really | 
at an end, the original Mrs. Geith turns up, and all possibility of | 


; happiness is over. This is certainly a little overdoing things. 


The reader has scarcely time to realize that the hero is out of one 
trouble before he finds him plunged into another. And even the 
few brighter episodes, the rare occasions upon which a momentary 
respite is vouchsafed to one or other of the characters, are de- 
= of any effect they might otherwise have in the way of re- 

ieving the darkness by the writer's inveterate habit of anticipating 
future evils. The first introduction of the heroine is an example 
of this peculiar method. We have a rather pretty description of 
her appearance, a hint or two of the love-making which is to 
come, and then Miss Trafford goes on thus : — 

The thought never entered into George Geith’s head then that, after many 
days, he should look at that picture through a mist of tears; that with dim 
eyes he should see the glory of that summer sun flickering before him ; that 
his heart would ache at the thought of that day as it had never ached 
before ; that all hardness should die out of his nature when memory brought 
back that upturned face, and that before the great misery of his future he 
should lie down like a coward, refusing to battle more. Ah, me! hard though 
George Geith might be, unpitying as he was, I know that could he have 
foreseen what the future held for him and for her, he would have turned on 
his path, and leaving the woods and the fields and the sweet country air, 


' have gone back to his city drudgery again like a Spartan. 


Considering that what “the future held for him” was the 
discovery that his first wife was not dead, we do not see anything 
particularly Spartan-like, supposing that he had foreseen it, in his 
refraining from making love to Beryl. But, putting this 
aside, it is evident that prophecies of this sort greatly inter- 
fere with that balance of light and shade which a novel 


ought to possess even when the tragic element is most pre- 


dominant. Of what avail is it that Deryl afterwards does her 
Dest to amuse us by mimicking an objectionable grandmother, or 
chafling a vulgar cousin? The curtain of the future has been 
lifted for our especial benefit. The little victims may play, but 
we are not allowed to remain regardless of their doom. Nor is 
there even a subordinate person in the book who is suffered to live 
and enjoy himself. The only other character in whom the reader 
can possibly take any interest is Louisa Molozane, Beryl’s younger 
sister. Her childish passion for literature, and her hope of writing 
something which shall bring in money enough to rebuild the 
family fortunes, are very touchingly drawn; but she dies at the 
beginning of the third volume, not without a good many pre- 
monitory symptoms scattered over the p' ing two. Surely this 
is a piece of unnecessary slaughter. The poor child would have had 
sorrow enough in her sister’s misfortunes, and she might have been 
left to have a chance of happiness on her own account. The 
manner in which some novelists dispose of the personages of their 
drama can only be adequately described as a kind of literary 
homicidal mania. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY.* 


We. spoke a little time back of the great difficulty of awakening 
an interest in ss Celtic, except when there is some- 
ing to invest Celtic subjects with an adventitious interest. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Mr. Tom Taylor has succeeded much 
better with his Bretons than Mr. Samuel Fe m did with his 
Trishmen; he comes very much nearer, probably as near as any 
one is likely to come, to overcoming the ditficulty ; but the difficul 
is there all the same. The book has every external attraction; it 
is beautifully got up and illustrated; the pieces are real transla- 
tions from genuine ancient Breton poems, and the translations are 
executed with great spirit and power. The English reader is of 
course cut off from either judging of the real date of the poems or of 
the accuracy of the translation. t it needs no Breton scholarship 
to say unhesitatingly as much as we have just said. Some of the 
poems, as Mr, Taylor gives them to us, have much more than an 
antiquarian value. They are really vigorous and beautiful, and the 
style adopted by Mr. Taylor, which is distinctly archaic, but not so 
archaicas to be unintelligible, exactly suits his purpose, and gives the 
sort of impression which we should expect @ priori that an ancient 
Breton ballad would give. And yet the old difficulty turns up 
again. It does not at all depreciate the merits of the poems, either 
as poems or as translations, to say that they require a certain eflort 
to enjoy them, The less distinctively Breton they are, the better; 
the more they deal either with things common to all men or with 
more intelligible portions of history, the better. Some of the 
songs relate stories which might have happened in other countries 
besides Brittany ; some relate stories which do occur elsewhere in 
other forms, and sume of which may be set down as belonging to 


| the universal store of Comparative Mythology. And in the 


ieces which relate to local history, or what passes for history, 
it is a relief to change from things purely Celtic to events in 
which the affairs of Brittany are mingled up with those 
of other better known countries. It is a relief to turn from 
the mythical Arthur even to the obscure King Noménoé, who 


' asserted the independence of Brittany in the days of Charles the 


Bald. It isa still more distinct relief to turn from King Noménoé 
to poems in which we ise the famous name of Bertrand du 


—Guesclin. Still, besides the evident skill with which Mr. Taylor 
| has done his work, there is a certain freshness about the subject 


which takes off somewhat ‘rom the inherent difficulties attending 
Celtic matters. Brittany is not vulgarized in English imagina- 


_ tions, like the Celtic parts of our own country. With a slight 


* Ballads and Songs of Brittany. Sy Tom Taylor. Translated from the 
“ Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la Vi ué, with some of the 
original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. Tom ‘Taylor. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 186s. 
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effort, these songs and ballads may be read with pleasure for their | 


own sake; they throw much light on the customs and feelings of | 
one of the most curious and unchanged corners of Europe; and 
here and there they actually illustrate questions of real history. 

For instance, the legend of the Armorican migration, of a large 
settlement of British Celts in this corner of Gaul at the time | 
of the English Conquest, derives distinct confirmation from the | 
language of these — Throughout the poems the French | 
are called Gauls and the English are called Saxons. Now i 
the Bretons were simply a remnant of the old inhabitants of Gaul, 
which, in their remote corner, had kept themselves free from 
Roman and Frankish influences, it is utterly inconceivable how | 
these modes of speech could have arisen. If the Bretons were the 
only true Gauls, it is impossible that they should distinctively apply 
the name Gaul either to the foreign invaders or to those Gauls 
who under foreign influence had fallen away from the ancient 
speech and habits. It is utterly impossible that a Welshman 
should distinguish an Englishman from himself by calling him 
a Briton. But if the Bretons are really a colony —or a people 
largely influenced and replenished by a colony —from the insular 
Lyritain, there is nothing at all wonderful in their applying the 
name Gaul to the great mass of the inhabitants of Gaul. That the 
Bretons should the English Saxons is less wonderful than that 
they should call the French Gauls; stillit is a fact which looks the 
same way. They had some Saxon neighbours at Bayeux, and they | 
may have vaguely applied the name to any Teutons whatever. | 
Dut, if the Bretons are a British colony, the thing is perfectly plain. 
They retained in Gaul the same mode of speech to which they 
were used in Britain. Settlers in Armorica doubtless came from 
the Cornish Kingdom, rather than from Wales in the modern use 
of the word. Geography and philology both point to such a. 
belief. Flying before the arms of Cerdic and Ceawlin, they 
would tell of the terrible Saxon invader, and the name would 
stick, as it has done in Wales, to the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Britain of whatever race. These usages of the ballads thus 
supply a curious confirmation of a fact which seems to us to be 
es established without it. The mere name of Britannia as 
applied to the country, a name certainly not — to it in 
ltoman time, is almost enough of itself to settle the point. And 
the migration is not a mere legend; it is distinctly asserted by 
Eginhard. 

Mr. Taylor gives a short sketch of the district of Brittany to 
which the present poems belong, and of the primitive customs 
and beliefs which still linger there, and which, as he truly says, 
“separate its population from that of the rest of France even 
more distinctly than the Welsh or the Highlanders are sepa- 
rated from the English.” Many readers will remember Mr. 
Church’s vivid picture of the same people in the Oxford Essays. 
Mr. Taylor describes three districts of his genuine Brittany, to 
the inhabitants of each of which he assigns a distinct local 
character. The Léonard, the inhabitant of the Léonais, the 
ancient Bishopric of St. Paul of Leon (“the Lemovicas of the 
Merovingian sovereigns ’’) “ presents the gravest side of the Breton 
character, and has more in common with the Welsh than with the 
Irish Celt.” The Kernéwote, the inhabitant of the continental |! 
Cornwall, especially the Kernéwote of the interior, affords, accord- | 
ing to Mr. Taylor, ‘‘a parallel to the mingled joyousness and pathos 
of the Irish temperament.” The people of the third district, that 
of Tréguier, have a character “less r and severe ” than those 
of the other districts, “less excitable than that of the Kernéwote of 
the mountain,” something “ which, in comparison with the Breton 
character of other regions, may be called soft, gentle, and 
submissive.” Here it is that the Breton priesthood are mainly 
educated, and to them Mr. Taylor attributes a great influence 
over the Breton character and imagination—as much, however, 
through their songs, to which he attributes the “sentimental 
element ” in Breton poetry, as through the direct exercise of their 
spiritual functions. Mis : ee tion of the young Breton aspirant 
to the priestltood is curious and interesting :— 

The Kluarek, or seminarist of Tréguier, is generally a young peasant of 
sixteen or eighteen, who, having shown some vocation for the Church or a 
turn for books, has been sent by his parents (exulting in the honour of giving 
a son to the priesthood) to one of the seminaries which stud the Cotes du 
Nord. His student-life is more like that of the Scottish peasant sent to 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, St. Andrews or Aberdeen, with the intention of 
becoming a probationer of the Kirk of Scotland, than anything in England, 
or than the sharply regulated existence of the ordinary seminarist of Italy 
or other parts of France. He lives not in a college, but in a garret—often 
shared with four or five companions of his own class. He ekes out the poor 
maintenance which his parents can afford him by hewing wood and drawing | 
water, by serving about the inn-yards, and, if he is lucky enough to find pupils, 
by lessons in reading and writing atten sousa month! His father or mother 
on market-day brings the weekly provaunt of the young clerk—a scanty 
pittance of black bread, butter, bacon, or potatoes. 

‘The contrast between the rude misery of such a life and its destination 
to the awful and almost superhuman functions of the priest—the growing 
seuse of cultuce and intellectual expansion warring with the hard facts of 
material existence—the separation from home pleasures and village intimates 
o! both sexes —and the anticipation of a lot which isolates for ever from the 
delight of love and the happiness of family and fireside-life—are all provo- 
cative, according to the nature they work on, of sad and regretful emotion, 
or of a passionate and mystic asceticism. Both find natural expression in 
poetry ; the regrets in elegy or idyllic song, the piety in canticles and hymns. 
it is, indeed, the Kléarek who is at once the hero and the poet of most of 
the Sones, as the Breton songs of the former class are called; and the 
author of the Buhez or legends of saints, and Kanaouen or religious songs, 
dealing with such subjects as the farewells interchanged between soul and 
body at death, the horrors of hell, and the joys of heaven—the recital of 
which makes one of the principal entertainments of the pardon. Tréguier, 
thauks to its Kléarek, is the nursery alike of the elegiac and religious 
popular poetry of Brittany. 


Mr. Taylor's collection, he tells us, includes nothing later than 
the second half of the fourteenth century, and he pledges himself 
to their ——— as nearly as English will allow, both the lan- 
guage and the metrical flow of the original. On the ballads 
themselves he thus comments :— 

Such are the leading divisions of the Breton lation, among which 
has grown up, and is still preserved, a richer 
stock of popular idyllic and religious poetry, than exists in any part of 


f | Europe of the same extent. The national character and local circumstances 
| of the Breton have singularly favoured the preservation and oral transmis- 


sion of their popular poetry. They have always been a people set apart by 
blood, language, usages, and feelings, from the rest of France. The fasion 
of Celtic with the neighbouring nationality, which has effaced almost all 
traces of the race (except a few words of common use and names of places) 
in Cumbria, Devon, and Cornwall, and has for centuries been actively at 
work even in Wales itself, has only begun to operate in Brittany since the 
Revolution, and at every step has Cons fiercely resisted. The upholding of 
national usages, faiths, ceremonies, traditions, and glories, has been ever a 
religion in Brittany ; and for the mass of the people song has been the sole 
instrument of their preservation. Manners here still retain their antique 
stamp—often a rude one, but often also beautiful and pathetic. The poetry 
that wells out of the Celtic nature wherever it is left to itself, has not had 


.its course checked or crossed in Brittany by such influences as the Protestant 


Methodism of Wales, or the war of religion and races in Ireland. Ballads 
and canticles that were sung in the tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth centuries, 
are still handed down, by recitation, from father to son, from mother to 
child, among the peasants, beggars, and wandering “ crowders,” who have 
taken the place of the old bards. 


One of the most striking of the ballads, to our taste, is the 
“Plague of Elliant.” The event recorded—so at least Mr. Taylor 


_says—dates from the twelfth century. The version, he tells us, 


is as literal as may be, and retains the metre of the original. These 
are some awful stanzas :— 
Death unto Elliant hath gone down, 
No living soul is in the town— 
No living soul but two alone. 
A crone of sixty years is one, 
The other is her only son. 
“ The Plague,” quoth she, “is on our door-sill ; 
Twill enter if it be God’s will ; 
But till it enter bide we still.” 
Through Elliant’s streets who wills to go, 
Everywhere will find grass to mow— ‘ 
Everywhere, save in two wheel-ruts bare, 
Where the wheels of the dead-cart wont to fare. 
His heart were flint that had not wept, 
Through Elliant’s grass-grown streets who stept. 
To see eighteen carts, each with its load— 
Eighteen at the graveyard, eighteen on the road. 
Nine children of one house there were 
Whom one dead-cart to the grave did bear : 
‘Their mother ‘twixt the shafts did fare, 
The father, whistling, walk’d behind, 
With a careless step and a mazy mind. 
The mother shrick’d and call’d on God, 
Crush’d, soul and body, beneath her load. 
“ God, help me bury my children nine, 
And I vow thee a cord of the wax so fine: 
“ A cord of the wax so long and fine, 
To go thrice round the church and thrice round the shrine. 
“ Nine sons I had; I bare them all ; 
Now Death has ta’en them, great and small. 
“ Hath ta’en them all from my own door stone ; 
None left, e’en to give me to drink—not one!” 

It is clear that many of the tales on which the poems are 
founded belong to that common mythical store which seems fairly 
to make the round of the world. Or perhaps they rather 
belong to the common store of human nature, the outpourings of 
which, in forms varying according to time and place, are sure to 
be found in all corners of the world. The wife slandered during her 
husband’s absence, the husband or lover who returns and finds his 
wife or betrothed married to another, are tales which, in one shape 
or another, we find everywhere. We get both of them, in a cha- 
racteristically terrible form, in the present collection, in the pieces 
called “The Clerk of Rohan,” and “ The Wedding-Girdle.” 
Both of them are connected by Mr. Taylor with historical events 
having ascertained dates. And there isno reason why they should 
not be so. Of course it is always possible that the events may 
have happened as the ballads relate them, though the scientific 
mythologist will rather be inclined to suspect that here, as in so 
many other cases, popular tales, perhaps of unmeasured antiquity, 
have attached themselves to real persons. Others, whether we 
accept the actual incidents or not, —— refer to historical 
persons and historical events, as “The Battle of the Thirty,” 
“ Du Guesclin’s Vassal,” and the one that comes most home 
to an Englishman, the fine ballad of “Jean of the Flame” 
(Jannedik Flamm). The heroine of this piece is Joan of 
Flanders, the valiant wife of John of Montfort, the ally of 
our Edward the Third. Every one knows the story how the 
heroic Countess, when her husband was carried prisoner 
to Paris, appeared with their infant son before the assembly at 
Rennes, which Mr. Taylor aptly compares to the appeal of Maria 
Theresa to the Hungarians. The event commemorated in the 
ballad is somewhat later, at the siege of Hennebont, where she 
fired the camp of the French candidate for the Duchy, Charles of 
Blois. The hatred of the “Gaul” in the ballad is something 
terrible, but honesty will not allow us to conceal that in other 
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pieces we find equal hatred shown towards the “ Saxon.” How- 
ever, here is Jean o’ the Flame : — 


Jean o’ the Flame, I will go bound, 

Is the wightest woman that e’er trod ground. 
Was never a corner, far or near, 

‘Of the Gaulish camp but the fire was there. 
And the wind it broadened, the wind it blew, 
Till it lit the black night through and through. 
Where tents had been stood ash-heaps grey, 
And roasted therein the Gauls they lay. 

Burnt to ashes were thousands three, 

Only a hundred ’scaped scot free ! 

Oh! a merry woman was Jean o’ the Flame, 
When at morn to her bower-window she came, 
To see the plain all black and bare, 

Grey ashes for pavilions fair ; 

And wreaths of smoke that curl and creep, 

Up out of every small ash-heap. 

Jean o’ the Flame with a smile she sware, 

« By God, was ne’er field burnt so fair! 

“ Ne’er saw I field to such profit bren ; 

Where we had one ear we'll have ten!” 


Still true the ancient saw is found, 

“ Nothing like Gauls’ bones for the ground ; 
Gauls’ bones, beat small as small may be, 
To make the wheat grow lustilie.” 


The “burning” of the field alludes, Mr. Taylor tells us, to the 
custom of manuring by paring and burning. 

Mr. Taylor tells us that St. Kado, invoked by Du Guesclin’s 
champions in the “ Battle of the Thirty,” is the same as our St. 
Chad. How come they to invoke a “Saxon” saint against the 
“Saxon?” We cannot help hinting, nostro periculo, that the 
Welsh St. Cadoc seems more likely to have something to do with 
him. Again, in the “Tribute of Noménoé” we find a distinct 
“clameur de ” : — 

Loud through the town the cry did go: 

“ Hands on the slayer! Ho! Hard!” 
If this be genuine, the common derivation for “Ha Rou” 
(Hrolf or Rollo) must be given up. 


MR. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE.* 


‘ TE know of no scholar, except perhaps Mr. Oswald Cockayne, 
who is so well qualified as Mr. Wright for the task of 


writing the early history of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature | 


and Art. The present volume has been expected for some time 
with much interest, and will be welcomed as a very satisfactory 
attempt to illustrate a novel and very curious subject. The whole 
matter, indeed, requires perhaps more than these five hundred 
closely-printed pages for its full discussion, and it would be easy 
to point out defects and weak points in the author's treatment of 
his abundant materials. But we prefer to give a general idea of 
the more original part of this amusing treatise, with the hope that 
many of our readers will make a personal acquaintance with its 

s. We can promise them considerable entertainment from 
the spirited woodcuts, by Mr. Fairholt, with which the letter-press 
is studded throughout. 

Mr. Wright finds the earliest examples of comic humour 
and caricature among the ancient Egyptians. He reminds 
us of the pictures at Thebes of the excesses of ladies 
of high rank at banquets of wine, and borrows from Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson a sketch of the ludicrous catastrophe of 
the fouling of two boats in a solemn funeral procession; and 
another representing a doomed soul condemned to return to earth 
under the form of a pig, conducted by two dog-headed monkeys. 
Passing over some rather obvious and unnecessary disquisitions on 
the Greek Comedy, we reach a very funny caricature, from an Etrus- 
can vase, of a lover’s visit by night to the window of his mistress, 
who appears to be giving him acold reception. Still more curious 
is a burlesque representation, on a Greek oxybaphon, of the arrival 
of Apollo at Delphi. We are also shown side by side a well- 
known intaglio representing the rescue by 4Eneas of Anchises and 
Ascanius from Troy, and a caricature of the same group under the 
forms of monkeys. Other Roman grotesques are given which have 
but little humour. Among the graffiti, however, which are here 
copied, is the famous one found on the Palatine at Rome, repre- 
senting one Alexamenos worshipping a crucified fi which has 
the head of an ass. This very curious caricature, which must have 
been drawn while Rome was still Pagan, is a very early un- 
designed evidence of Christianity. The inscription, which is very 
rudely but intelligibly written, is as follows:—ALEZAMENOD 
CEBETE OEON. 

When Mr. Wright s to the middle ages he is far more at 
home with his materials. He proves, we think, that the Roman 
mimi were connected by uninterrupted succession with the hired 
jesters, gleemen, and minstrels of medieval times. In fact, the 
parti-coloured dress of the modern harlequin is lineally descended 
from the centunculus, or hundred-patched coat, of the Roman mime. 
And perhaps his wand is only the gladius histricus or clunaculum of 
his far-off predecessor. There is much truth, we are sure, in the 
following view :— 

The period between antiquity and the middle ages was one of such t 
and general destruction that the gulf between ancient and medieval art 
seems to us greater and more abrupt than it really was. The want of monu- 


* A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. By 


Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, | 


Esq., F.S.A. London: Virtue. 1865. 


not a sudden change. It is now, indeed, generally understood that the 


‘1 knowledge and practice of the arts and manufactures of the Romans were 


handed onwards from master to pupil after the Empire had fallen ; and this 
took place especially in the towns, so that the workmanship, which had been 
declining in character during the later periods of the Empire, only continued 
in the course of degradation afterwards. Thus, in the first Christian edifices, 
the builders who were employed, or at least many of them, must have been 
pagans, and they would follow their old models of ornamentation, introducing 
the same grotesque figures, the same masks and monstrous faces, and even 
sometimes the same subjects from the old mythology, to which they had 
been accustomed, 

This subject is pursued at some length, and Mr. Wright illus- 
trates it by a representation of the sculpture on a bracket in the 
tenth-century church of Mont Majour, near Nismes, of a mon- 
strous head devouring a child, which he explains to be a carica- 
ture of Saturn eating his own offspring. The chief objects of 
caricature among our old English ancestors were the Evil One 
and the clergy, especially those who were regulars, as dis- 
tinguished from secular ecclesiastics. Our contemporary, Punch, 
in his caricatures of “ Brother Ignatius,” is but a successor of the 
limner of the Cambridge Manuscript Psalter of the tenth century, 
and of the artist of the early wall-paintings in Winchester 
Cathedral. We are not quite certain that some of the rude 
drawings of Scriptural scenes which Mr. Wright has copied from 
medizeval manuscripts were really meant to be caricatures. ‘They 
are coarse, exaggerated, and distorted, but we see in them no trace of 
humour or comic fancy. A chapter on the employment of animals 
in medizeval satire is not the least entertaining of the series. Here 
we have the funny sculpture from Christchurch priory-church in 
Hampshire, which represents a fox, frocked and cowled, preaching 
demurely from a pulpit. The Vandals of the last century de- 
stroyed the still more irreverent painted glass in St. Martin’s 
Church at Leicester, in which a fox was depicted as preaching 
to a congregation of geese from the text “Testis est mihi 
Deus, quam cupiam vos omnes visceribus meis!” This pre- 
cedent may be commended to Messrs. Clayton and Bell, and 
their numerous modern competitors, as one not exactly suited 
for imitation in this more decorous The sculptured cari- 
catures in Strasburg Cathedral which, after being the subject of 
angry controversy, were destroyed in 1685, were happily drawn 
and engraved before their removal. One scene represents the 
funeral of the fox, who is borne on a bier, shoulder-high, by a 
goat and a boar, while a hare carries a lighted taper, a wolf the 
cross, and a bear the holy-water vessel and aspersory. ‘The next 
scene is still more surprising. This represents the mass for 
the deceased fox. The stag is officiating at the altar, while 
the ass reads the 1 from a book, which the cat holds on her 
head after the fashion of a sub-deacon. The fable of Reynard 
the Fox afforded, it need not be said, endless subjects for caricature 
to the medizval artists. Of the fabliaux of the middle ages Mr. 
Wright, as the editor of one collection of them, is well qualified 
to speak. But he observes a judicious reticence as their subject- 
matter, contenting himself with general references to the proofs 
contained in these stories of the universal licentiousness of 
medieval society. A very curious book might be written on the 
depravity of manners among all classes in the- centuries which 
have been strangely enough called the Ages of Faith by enthusi- 
astic modern medizvalists. We would refer these gentlemen to 
Mr. Wright’s description of the goliards (from —as the 
“fast”? men of the University of Paris were called in the twelfth 
century. Their imaginary patron, Bishop Golias, became 
the burlesque representative of the clerical order; and 
Giraldus Cambrensis (says Mr. Wright) believed this fic- 
titious personage to be a real living contemporary of his 
own. The name of Walter Mapes, the famous English 
humorist, thé familiar to of the Goliardic ” 
versifiers. Many of the ies sung by these e were pro- 
fane in the extreme. ae adduced int e celebrated 
trial of William Hone, the author of the Every-Day Book, were 
mild and harmless, as our author remarks, in comparison with 
some of these medieval travesties of sacred things. For instance, 
there is a Missa de Potatoribus, in which the whole service of 


the mass, including the Lord’s Prayer, is parodied. And an 
Oxford student was at the pains to parody St. Luke’s Gospel, 
with this beginning:—“ Imtium is Evangelii 


Lupum.” The wit of these burlesques is generall r enou 
but. the fact of their popularity is sufficiently alien, ret 
these satirical compositions political satire, and at a later period 
political caricature, took their origin. The earliest political 
satire in English that we are known to is a poem 
written in 1320, of which a copy exists in a manuscript at 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. From the accouat of the 
Goliards and their literature, the transition is easy to the 
regular Court fools, and those extraordinary freaks of me- 
dizval humour which we know under the names of the Feast 
of Fools, the Feast of the Ass, and the like. Nearly every Conti- 
nental town had its company of fools, and our own forefathers 
delighted in abbots of misrule and unreason. Mr. Wright's 
description of these saturnalia is almost beyond belief. Speaking 
of the bishops or popes of fools, who wore pontifical insignia after 
their election, he says :— 

. These dignitaries were assisted by an equally burlesque and licentious 
clergy, who uttered and performed a mixture of follies and impieties durit 
the church-service of the day, which they attended in disguises an 
| masquerade dresses. Some wore masks or had their faces painted, and 
! others were dressed in women’s clothing or in ridiculous costumes. On 


| ments, no doubt, prevents our seeing the gradual change of one into the 
other ; but, nevertheless, enough of facts remain to convince us that it was 
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entering the choir they danced and sang licentious songs. The deacons and 
sub-deacons ate bl puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest 
was celebrating ; others played at cards or dice under his eyes ; and others 
threw bits of qld leather into the censer in order to raise a disagreeable smell. 
After the mass was ended, the people broke out into all sorts of riotous 
behaviour in the church, leaping, dancing, and exhibiting themselves in 
indecent postures, and some went so far as to strip themselves naked, and in 
this condition they were drawn through the streets with tubs full of ordure 
and filth, which they threw about at the mob. Every now and then they 
halted, when they exhibited immodest postures and actions, accompanied 
with songs and speeches of the same character. Many of the laity took part 
in the procession, dressed as monks and nuns. These disorders seem to have 
been carried to their greatest degree of extravagance during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The next subject treated of by Mr. Wright is the Dance of 
Death ; whence he passes on to the several series by Sebastian 
Brandt and Badius representing the Ship of Fools, the Ship of 
Foolish Women, and the like, ending with the Encomium Morie 
of Erasmus. We know no other work where this kind of litera- 
ture is so compendiously described. Here, for example, will be 
found notices of the burlesques of Brother Rush, Tyll Eulen- 
epiegel, Skelton’s “Merie Tales,” the Jests of Scogin, and others 
of the same kind. Thomas Murner, a Franciscan monk of Stras- 
burg, was a humorist and caricaturist on the side against 
Luther in the great religious controversy of that age ; while Hans 
Sachs of Niiremberg espoused the side of the Reformers. Mr. 
Wright gives us a ple. semen number of the popular religious 
caricatures of the time—such as those of the Pope-ass and the 
Monk-calf. We do not —_ on this occasion to follow the 
author in the latter halt of his volume, in which, after dealing 
with the diablerie of the sixteenth century, the burlesques of 
Callot and his followers, the Macaronic poetry of the same age, 
and the literature of Rabelais and Margaret of Navarre, he _ 
on to discuss the political caricature of modern Europe. Upon 
the whole, we should have thought it better to keep the purely 
antiquarian part of the book distinct from the more modern half. 
It may safely be said that this volume, as containing the well- 
digested result of extraordinarily varied reading, is of the highest 
value. It is a work which few living scholars could have pro- 
duced, and it reflects great honour on the diligent antiquary to 
whom we owe this important addition to our literature, ' 


THE CRUISE OF THE EVA.* 


dbp book is stated to be the result of a suggestion casually 
. thrown out in the columns of the Field. The editor of that 
excellent periodical complained that of the large number of 
yachtsmen who make interesting excursions into foreign regions 
very few favour us, on their return, with the results of their 
experience. Accepting the statement as accurate, it is a touching 
tribute to the modesty of our amateur marine. There is scarcely 
a class of travellers of whose adventures we do not have a very 
sufficient record. Explorers of African geography incur a solemn 
obligation to describe their minutest observations, and discharge it 
with exemplary punctuality. Whatever a man has suffered from 
the insects and other tribes of Bokhara or Central Asia is neces- 
sarily interesting in England. Within far narrower limits, 
wanderings in the United States, or in Norway, or in Switzerland, 
or even in Wales or on the Lakes, are all sometimes described in 
print, and each province of travel attracts its own class of 
readers. Gentlemen who have not accumulated matter enough 
for an independent work may now club together to swell 
the volume of Vacation Tourists. Not only every district 
of the globe, but every motive that impels men to visit 
it, is represented. Scientific travellers, statistical travellers, 
travellers who fish or shoot, and even those who travel for the 
sake of travelling, all have something to say. We certainly are 
unuble to see why yachtsmen alone should remain silent. A book 
was not long ago written to describe a journey down the Danube 
in a pair-oared gig, and, though the journey lay through sufficiently 
trodden districts, its history was far from uninteresting. Those 
who go down to the sea in somewhat r vessels, and see the 
wonders of a greater deep, have certainly a right to be heard. In 
the Mediterranean or the North Sea, a man with eyes to observe, and 
who can tell his story well and simply, may find much that will bear 
repetition. To the large class to whom the mere name of a ship 
suggests nothing but incessant torture and hopeless depression of 
rT the motives of those who voluntarily venture into the Bay 
of Biscay are psychologically interesting. We are therefore pre- 
pared to welcome any illustrations of lite on board a yacht with 
which the initiated may be willing to favour us. 

Mr. Kavanagh, the owner of the Eva, gives us a record of a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, for sporting purposes, during the 
winter of ene We understand that Mr. Kavanagh labours 
under natural physical disadvantages which would seem to put 
all athletic pursuits out of the question. It would be impossible 
to discover any trace of this fact in his own record of his adven- 
tures. He mentions, incidentally, that he has visited places rarely 
seen by European travellers. Far from contining himself to the 
usual haunts of the summer flight of tourists, he has plunged 
into regions where travelling retains some of its old b 
Starting from Norway, he traversed Russia to the Caspian, and 
visited the fair of Nijni Novogorod. He passed a day in Asterabad, 
enclosed in a wooden cage, and “ pon gee d pelted by the hospitable 
inhabitants with rotten eggs and oranges.” In Kourdistan, he 


* The Cruise of the “ Eva.” Arthur Ka’ sh. Dublin: H 
186s, By vanag) odges, 


found Conolly’s prayerbook, and “an interesting Kourd” professed 
to point out the very tree to which Conolly and Stodart were tied 
and foully murde He succeeded in Persia, though 
failing in two attempts to get overland from Persia to India, 
He compares an adventure which happened in Albania to a prece- 
ding incident on the track from Bushire to Shiraz, when his 
luggage, being strapped on to an unlucky mule, struck against a 
rock and precipitated mule and luggage to the bottom of a tre- 
mendous precipice. Shooting wild boars in Albania would be a 
mere relief after these serious operations. But most people would 
fancy that shooting wild boars presented difficulties hardly to be 
overcome by a gentleman without arms or legs. We hope that 
Mr. Kavanagh will pardon our mentioning a fact to which he never 
himself alludes, as the knowledge of it certainly tends to increase 
our interest in his very simple and unpretending narrative. 

The coast of Albania, though beyond the common beat, is 
tolerably well known to sportsmen. Now that we have aban- 
doned the people of Corfu to the pleasures of self-government, 
the Albanian woodcocks at least will have reason to rejoice in 
the change. They will not receive the domiciliary visits 
which they suffered from the English garrison. They will 
afford all the more sport to those who have zeal enough 
to follow Mr. Kavanagh, and to encounter the various incon- 
veniences to which Albanian sport is liable. Amongst these in- 
conveniences Mr. Kavanagh seems to give thesfirst place to dogs. 
Their assistance is absolutely necessary in the thick Albanian 
covers. You have, consequently, to choose between bringing your 
own dogs and engaging some of the amiable creatures bred on the 
spot. Now dogs are amongst the most unsailorlike of animals, 

rough weather they are miserable, frightened, and sea-sick, 
The salt water disagrees with their health, and often produces 
mange, They are apt to sully the unspotted cleanliness which in 
a yacht is the virtue next to seaworthiness. Mr. Kavanagh 
describes with due feeling the horror of his skipper on observing 
an interesting animal afflicted with the mange, and consequently 
anointed with a mixtuze of sulphur, charcoal, and train-oil, lyi 
complacently, a black ball, in the middle of the an Fa 
A pig in a flower-bed would not be more out of place. If, to 
avoid these unpleasant consequences, you trust:to the native dog, 
your preference is apt to be ill-rewarded. He is, it is true, 
a beast of noble appearance, a match for a wolf, and so 
highly esteemed in the country that, if you shoot one 
in self-defence, you run a chance of being shot in retalia- 
tion. In fact, as Mr. Kavanagh says that their lives are rated 
far above a man’s, it would probably be as well to shoot his 
owner first. Their speciality, in a sporting point of view, seems 
to be a capacity for dealing with wild boars; but unluckily they 
do not always show that discrimination which might be expected 
from animals so high in the scale of nature. “Besides gen 
priating the clothes of an English gentleman during his bath, we 
find them charged with pulling down, on one occasion, a native 
Albanian. Even when a common hostility to the pig tribe has 
seduced them into a temporary alliance with man, they are not to 


be too rashly trusted. e slaughter of the pigis apt to produce in 


their minds a somewhat exaggerated form of excitement. In one 
of the boar-hunts recorded in Mr. Kavanagh’s volume, an unlucky 
officer ventured to approach the dead body of a slaughtered pig. 
The dog in attendance showed an unworthy jealousy, and ex- 
hibited it by biting the unfortunate gentleman through the leg. 
It is some comfort to know, after this, that these formidable brutes 
share the unreasoning terror with which the dog tribe generally 
regard a stone. Dogs probably reflect that this is a mode of war- 
fare which nature has not given them the capacity to retaliate. 
Provided with his own dogs, and with a formidable battery, 
consisting of Colonel Hawker’s “ Brown Bess” (eight feet in the 
barrel and an inch and a half in the bore), two double-barrelled 
rifles, five double-barrelled smoothbores, six ship’s muskets, 
twelve Enfield rifles, and sundry carronades, Mr. Kavanagh seems 
to have been well provided against both game and possible pirates. 
He and a friend slew a satisfactory number of ‘seodenibe and 
ducks, besides ten pigs and sundry jackals, and miscellaneous 
game. The records of his success will doubtless be interesting to 
= gentlemen in search of a new field for sporting campaigns. 
e confess to feeling some sympathy with Mrs. 5 men. and 
the ladies who accompanied him. When they had been lying off 
the coast for eight days, unable to land except on a small rocky 
island where there was an available sandy bay full enough of 
bones and bad smells to be christened the jackals’ parlour, we 
do not wonder that they got rather tired of the amusement. 
Nor was it a pleasant relief to be landed at a Turkish 
town where all the rising generation were walking about 
covered with the symptoms of small- In fact, we have 
a strong impression that, but for its sporting advantages, 
Albania would require from its visitors a decided ion for 
geographical or political information. The pleasure, of course, of 
yachting, whatever it may be, is doubly pleasant in the ome | 
scenery and soft climate of the Mediterranean. Mr. Kav 
seems to enjoy it with due enthusiasm. His talk is of sails, and 
sheets, and nautical apparatus in general, up to the due de 
He complains, with evident feeling, of the coasting steamers which 
calmly eee down the crowded channel at night, with the 
officer of the watch coiled up under lee of the weather bulwark. 
He duly reviles quarantine and custom-house officers, and rejoices 
in the Bay of Biscay, and a race with a rival yacht in a Mediter- 
ranean gale—the sea covered with foam, and the Sierra Nevada in 


the distance. 
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The er points which we need criticize are 9 that he introduces 
rather irrelevant discussions about the cession of the Ionian Islands 
and Gibraltar, and shows certain other symptoms of being more 
accustomed to handling a yacht than a pen. The book (which, by 
the way, is illustrated from some of Mr. Kavanagh’s sketches) is, 
on the whole, a simple and straightforward account of what it 

rofesses to describe. It is free from the sins which too easily 

set most writers of the smaller order of travels—affectation 
and will doubtless interest the class to which it is 
addre: 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SarurpayY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tn time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


INSTRUCTION. — Six First-class RESIDENT 
Drawing, with A Ade found else.—See the Prixcirat, 7 St. Square, 


"THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


note and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above ; Terms 
rees, Marnemaricus, 14 Mount Street, w. 


WOOLWICH, SANDUURST, AND THE LINE EXAMINATIONS. 
ME: WREN, M.A. Cambridge, receives TEN RESIDENT 


JPILS. The only Two sent up for last -—— Examination passed 4th and 
and and oe only One for the last Woolwich E 34th.— Wiltshire House, Angell 
ari 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon, Vicar of a small 
try Parish, has for Eleven Years received into his Family vurtts from Eiz es ng 

Fintees ¥ e. Reve have been w laced at Kton, Llerrow, Haileybur 

ulneas; over 60 Nees. icarage arge house, very ieasantly an 

healthily situate in Grounds, near a Station, 1} hour from 

Slatter & Rose's, High Street, Oxtord. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Sound Education and a Comfortable 
Home for TWO YOUNG BOYS are offered by a GENTLEMAN godting Se ¢ Sea- 
a Lge from Tenby. Good testimonials and references.—Address, C.C.C., Post 


PRIVATE TUTOR (Visiting).—A Gentleman, who has success- 
fully prepared several Candidates for Competitive and other Examinations, can attend 

to One “Additional PUPIL (Two Hours every Morning). Exeglent and 

terms. Address, Turon, 75 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 


({ERMAN Y.—A GRADUATE (M.A.) of Cambridge, residing 

blenz on the Rhine, for the Education of his Fomtiy.: receives a ys auegber of 
PRIVATE PUPILS, to whoin he offers every facility for acquiring the German and 

.with the comforts of an English Home.— to the Rt. "Rev. 

p Nixon, Bolton Percy, near York, and to the Parents of former Pupils.—Address, B. A. 

Boron, Esq., Coblenz, Khine. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Roxat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. —The 


ability, Gentry. Subscribers, and the Public are most y informed that the 
p im a few days. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 

Monday Mareh 13, Herr JOACHIM and Signor PIATTI will make 
their Thied Appearance this feet The Programme will include Mendelssohn's Quartet in A 
minor, for Stringed 4 Schubert's Trio in B flat, Se. saone. Violin, and Violon- 
cello; a Quartet and Beethoven's Sonata in D,O a Pianoforte alone. Violin, 
Herr. Joachim; Violonzello, Signor Piatti; Chas, iss Banks. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 53.; Balcony, 3s. Admission, te is.—Tickets at Chappell & 
Co.'s, 50 New Bend Street. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 


Morning Performances on Saturdays, March 18 and 25. Violin, Mets Senshi: Violon- 
cello, Signor Piatti; Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Char oe ens, 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; ‘Admission, ls.—At Chappell & Co.'s, 50 Siew Bond Stree! 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL 
AL. 
Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 
Monday, June 26, 1865, 
eos 1865. 


with 
The Programme may now he had. 


By Order. 
‘r.—Persons preferring Seats in any particu are recommended to apply for them 


as carly as posdble the opening of the 


1s Greece FESTIVAL. — TICKET NOTICE. — Stalls in 


aT. and G, or CC, GG, Three Guineas the set, or Twenty-five Shillings each. Stalls in 
s, Two Guineas and a Half the set,or One Guinea = 


yo and Post-office Orders to be made payable to the ae of Gzonox Grove. 


UN ION. -—Twenty-First Season.—Eight | Tucodays, 


COLLEGE, March, 1865.—There will be 
in funn next,to TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable as 
holder to be a Member of Marlborough College. Competition for 
py i fe arships is limited to to Candid ea whose age on January |, 1865, was under Fifteen. 
Their annual value will be £50 each, and, in the case of a successful Candidate not being & 
Member of the College, a Free Nomination worth £20 will be given. The total expense ot 
. Medical Atten &c., to the holder of these riarships, will be—to sons 

of Clergy men, under £5 per annum; to sonsof Laymen, about £20 per annum. 

At the same time, there will be an Election to Two JUNIOR 8CHUL ARSHIES. tenable for 
Two Years, or till Election to a Senior Scholarship, each of the onsual value of £20, tozether 
with Free Nomination as above. Competition for Junior Schoiarsiips is limited to Candi- 
dates whose age on January |, 1865, was under Fourteen. 

Further particulars will be supplied on application to Mr. W. P. Secuce, the College, 


A WIDOW LADY of Middle Age, whose Family are Rv rovided 
AMANU 


for, wishes for an Engagement as COMPANION, or READER tye amy} 
Invalid. ‘The most unexceptionable re: 


T. Hayes, Bookseller, 5 Lyall Place, Eaton Square, 
PARTY ERSHIP.—To Bankers and Others. —A House of some 


te stand principally in Business as Shi, d Shipowners, and having 
ass Cou! to ve a Gentleman as with a Capital of not 


here is 
at present but one in the House,— Appl in first instance to X. Y. Z., care of W. 
Esq., Solicitor, 24 Milk Street, C , E.C, 


CAMBRIDGE UNION SOCIETY.—Any 

ributing £6 to ee BUILDING FUND of the above 
Society thereby become an ONORARY, MEMBE with may be paid to the 
account of the Cambridge Society's Buildin; with Mortiock & 


Cambridge, or with Messrs. Payne, & Sarre, E.C.; or to the at 
the Society's Rooms, Green Street, Cambridge. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS CLUB. —The Committee will proceed 


to ELECT, on or before April 5, FIFTY additional MEMBERS, Fa oer who have 
been educated at Charter-house, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, \ eaemaaa or Winchester are alone 
eligible.— Apply to the Secrstany, 17 St, James's Plaoe, ‘3.W 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 


CHEST. d by V Contributions, Hundred 
anu Ten Bode ure mow PPORT te REQUIRED to 
PHILIP ROSE 


HENRY DOBBIN, 


GREAT MALVERN.—IMPERIAL HOTEL.—REDU SDUCED 


TERMS for the WINTER MONTHS are now in Operation.—Tariffs will be forwarded 
on Application. 


MALVERN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and 


Hal Three Hall, after Easter howd SANATORIUM., letely Ereeted by Dr. for the reception of 
send Names Ka without delay to pay thelr Subscription the tual Places, Patients.—For Prospectus, apply to L. M.D., Priessnitz House, Malvern. 
receiv he In ie, where a fine Po 
cal. “Autographs sad Prin Tints of Eminent Musicians, are on view from, Two wo to Four r o'clock DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supprooxk Rich- 
§ eminen rom nen perform at Surrey.—Physician, Dr. ARD LANE A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 

the Matinées. The RECURD: of 1864, with the Portrait and a Memoir of Merensexnr, has the the combined Natural ta—Air, Exercise, 
been sent to Members. Water,and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Direction. © 

Institute, 18 Hanover Square. J. ELLA, Custodi 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, MARCH is. 


Sonavan, of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 


ee RNUAL WINTER E TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members, 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East Niue till Dusky Adminion “ 


GEORGE A. FRIPP, Seeretary. 


THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An EXHIBITION 

WORKS of this Artist. consistin of Drawings, and Sketches 
in Oil and Water Colour, is N the Public, at Street, Regent Street, 
from Ten to Five.—Admission, 


WORK, and FIFTY other PAINTINGS, by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, will be Exhibited on Monday, March 13, at. 19i 


yopen at 
elve, 


AT T-UNION of LONDON. — One 

Prizeholders from the a achance of a 

vecription closes ist GEORGE 


now ready for delivery. Su inst. GOD 
West Strand, March 1865. LEWIS BOCOCK, Hon. Secs. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 


tah GF 12 Guiness nnum ; 
luded), 9 Guineas: in the Preparatory, 4 


E DUCATION at EASTBOURNE for YOUNG LADIES. 
Bolle Vue House, Grand Parade. Princi, 

Date of Entrance.—Prospectuses may be had on application as above. 


HPucaTION for YOUN G LADIES at GRANDSON, 
TE! the iste} Rev. YOUNG LADIES reoave ho: 


agreeable, 
ra forte! Recreation ofthe pile, whe 

are 
of Neuchatel, the Alps, &c. Board and (inciuding German 


1 Annum ii Drawing. F ranes ._Refe: to 
Rev. Switzerland ; Srack, at Mie. Bourneal's 


EDUCATION on on the CONTINENT.—The Chaplain of one of 


Germany, — 4 - gy at 


W.C., Ecclesiastical facturers of every descri o 
CHURCH and DUMESTIC Paper Hangings, “Designs and 


JPEMALE COPYISTS’ OFFICES, 2 Chichester Rents, 


Kacsin'y Jee Inn.—WRITINGS of every description COPIED, at about half the charges 
made at other Offices. 


LAY. —GREAT SAVING.—ABSTRACTS COPIED at 8d. 


full Copies, 2d. 
Folio. w Discount of one-fourth to per Ret For 


Abstracts, id. per Folio for Draft and ¥ and ijd. per Fi r Deeds and Full 
Copies. Net price of Paper—Fi id. Gheete Draft, per KERR, 
Law Stationer, 81 Chaneery Lane, W.C. 


NOTICE of REMOVALWILKINSON & KIDD, Saddlers 
iment from the ry Pa Park Steet, REMOVED thelr (adjuining 


GMITH, BECK z BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
CouncIL CIL , MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 

PRIZE MEDAL, 1862,—The above Medals have been awarded to SMITH BECK, 
& BECK, who REMOVED 6 Rivest, Cornhill, E.C., where th 


and ether Scientific Instruments Appa- 


senton 


scopes, and all classes of O; 


CCLESLASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, ae. 
ARLAND & FISHER, 83 3 Southampton Street, Strand, 


WRIGHT & MANSFIELD, en Cabinet Makers, and 

MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen and Gentlemen, Heirs to 
Estates, Officers, &c.— Address (letter only), Mr. Hotax,6 Staple Inn, Chancery Lane. 


| AGENCY.—Established 1847.—Loans by wa 
of on Leasehold, or 


the healthiest Towns in 
Easter, about which time he will be in tp accompany Pysite 
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HALE. -GUINEA BOX of MOIST COLOURS and MATE- 
RIALS for ATION WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London; 
Colourmen, Stationers, &c, 


and all Local Artists 
THE GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTORY. 
WATHERSTON & SON, 

12 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


K. DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
* MAKERS to Her Majesty, H.R. RH. H. the. Prince of ‘Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 


akers of the G: 
2 STRAND, W.C., and 34 and 35 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

Gold Lever Watches from ...... 16 to 30Gns. Silver Lever Watches from .... 5to 15 Gns. 
Gold Half Chronometers Silver Half Chronometer ........ 

with or without a Key from.. 35 Silver Half C 
gag Geneva Watchen ex Sow Hunting Case......... 

Gold Geneva ine Chronometers ° 

guaranteed, Gold by 16 | 


An Elegant A of Drawii 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to 
E. DENT & CO.,6) Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts's Bank), and at 34 and Royal 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDERIC HAWLEY 


awley, many years by special ntment to His 
late Majesty George IV.) invites inspection of his careful finished at 
treet, Elegant Gold ise. Watches, £1 Se. to £12 Eight- y 


‘Timepieces, 12s, 6d. each; Bae 
Ormolu Timepieces, with Eve 

Clock Warr anted. ‘Wat chew een in Exchan red. Tllustrated Catalogues 
sent per post oar, D rders, accompan! by a or 

attended to. FREDENIC AW LEY, ‘Wutehmaker, 148 Street (from 75 Strand, and 
Coventsy Street). Established nearly a Century. Merchants and Shippers supplied. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
ened ond Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved. NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPES ® ped in Colour Relief, and Illuminated in most clerant Style. 
CARD- engraved, and 100 Superfine nted, fur 4s. 6d. 
WEDDIN "ENVELO ES, BALL ROGKAMMES, CARDS, and 
OF TARE, P rinted and Stai or Address, in the latest F 
ENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON, two doors Sackville Street. 


(SHALET CHAIRS.—HOWARD & SONS, 26 and 27 Berners 
Street, volicit the Gentry to inapect their new CHALET C) verted in 
adapted to of Reception and an to every 


form, they are 
Lady's Boudoir, 
FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
ECE: of the above’ are finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
s. BURTON: ss ROOMS. They con assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- a GENERAL IRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, rage of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. ry y Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s.; Bron Fen 
with standards, £5 12s. 38. to ditto, with rich ‘ormolu ornaments, 
from ren to £18; Chimney- 1 8s. to £100 ; Taeene from 3s. 3d. the set to 
The BURTON and other nor PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM 
BURTON has six LARGE sHow-ROOMS devoted epetasively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. anes stock of each is at once the largest, 
portionate 


newest, and mos t varied ever coheiaekte the public, and marked at prices pro) 
with those that” hove tended to make his Establishment the most 


try. 
— Bedsteads, from 6d. to £20 Os, each. 


hade Stand. £1 lhe. 


Shower Baths, from... Od. to £6 Us.each, 

ps ( ), from 68. 0d. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Dil gallon, 


DSH. COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 

aterial, ,and of the newestand most recherché pa pores, are on Show at 
WILLIAM 8.B Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six block =. 128. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six; aan modern patterns. Ste 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britan metal, with or with- 
out silver handles, £3 11s. t the set five ; pine £9 £21 the set 4 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes with wells for gravy, 12s.to 30s.; Britannia metal, 228. 
778.5 aunt on nickel, full size, £9. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by ntment, to H.R.H. the of Wales, sends a CATA- 

LOGUE gratis, and It of S of his 

illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, N N jekelsilver and Britanmis Metal Goods, 
Dish- may Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, rs, ‘Tea Trays, Urns,and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, ‘l'oilet Ware 

lurnery, ‘Toon Brass teads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c.,with Lists of 

Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show- s,at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and4 

1 Newman Yard, Lo " 


Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; 
TPABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS, — 


J. DEFRIES & SONS heve just added FIVE NEW paw. or to their Manu- 
factory, wh are the est Assortment of their Manufacture may 
be seen.—147 Houndsditch. Lamps for India. 


"THE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, 

or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25e., received the ONLY Paize Mepar 

Mention given to ding of any desertion, at the Intersetional Exhibition, 
2. The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page ite No, 2014, ony :— 


“ The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and moderate in price;"’ .. 4y°" acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;" a bed as healthy asit is pod ara ." 

To be obtained of mostres table U, sholeterere and Bedding Warehousemen, or wholesale of 
the Manufacturers, WM, SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


J}YILMER & SON’S UPHOLSTERY and CABINET FUR- 
shee SETURE SHOW ROOMS, 31,22,and 24 Bemers Street, W. Attention to 
of very description of FURNITURE, of the best quality, and moderste prices 7 


(THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND and FINANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862, by which the Liability of the Shareholders is 
Limited to the Amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL, £500,000; FIRST ISSUE, £250,000; IN 10,000 SHARES OF £25 EACH. 
ee £1 per Share, and £4 on Allotment, and the remainder in Calls not 
exceeding £4 per Share, and at intervals of not less than Four Months. 

A Minimum Dividend of 7 per cent. for the First Year, and 10 per cent. for the Second and 
Third Years, is guaranteed to the Shareholders to the satisfaction of the Directors. 
SAMUEL GIBSON GETTY, Esq., M.P. 

JAMES BLACK, Esq., Director of the Standard Bank of British South Africa, Limited, 

London, 


GEORGE WALTER CONSTABLE, Esq., St. Michael's House, Cornhill, E.C. 
WHigAM DUNN, Esq., Merchant, 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and Port Elizabeth, South 


*D. J, DU PLESSIES, Esq., Member of the Divisional Council, Colesberg. 

*HENRY GREEN, Esq., Civil Commissioner, and Resident Magistrate of Colesberg. 
*RICHARD ALLEN GREEN, Esq., Member of the Divisional Council, Colesberg. 

*L.J. VON MALTITZ, Esq., Member of the House of Assembly, Colesberg. 

noqeny Waren, Esq., Director of the Standard Bank of British South Africa, Limited, 


STEWART 8. WINDHAM, Esq., 14 Connaught Place, W. 
* These Gentlemen will constitute the Local Board. 


Agents in Cape Town—Messrs. DEANE, JOHNSON, & CO. 


The CITY BANK, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
The STANDARD BANK of BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA, Limited, 90 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Brokers—Messrs. EYKYN BROTHERS, 22 Change Alley, E.C. 
Solicitors—Messrs. KINGSFORD & DORMAN, 23 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
uditors—Messrs. JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, & EVANS, 3 Coleman 
A J Buil EC. 8, Street 


Secretary (pro tem.)—T. R. EAMES, Esq. 


Tzmronarr Orrices—ST. MICHAEL'S HOUSE, ST. MICHAEL’S ALLEY, 
ILL, E.C. 


This Compas ee established to assist lly in i of South Africa. 
As a basis operations the Directors have e provisional agreed to purchase certain 
valuable a4 in the astern Province of the Cape oy and in the Orange River Free State. 
A portion of these lands is under cultivation, but the greater part aa for grazing 
purposes. 

This Covnpaay is therefore introduced to the Public not  S a medium for speculation, but as 

solid basis of with D upon th of the Ci 

¢ Colonies of South ‘Africa are at present ‘but slightly donsieved. but such as have had 
capital expended on them exhibit a career of solid prosperity, which is proved by— 

First—The large a paid by the Local = 

Second—The increase in the amount and the theexperts. The export of wool 
has risen in the Cape Colony alone from eight roe) in 1853 to ree 
millions of pounds in 1864; and Natal, aving 5 an export trade in 
sugar. is about to add cotton, coffee,and other articles to her profitable agricultural pro- 

jons. 


Third—The jpocning value of land, in works ofp of the extension of agriculture and the 
construction of roads 5 Ports, piers, and other works of public utility. 

Fourth—The of rail and hs connecting the ports with the 
to be supplemented by in the Eastern and of 

Good Hope and Natal, for which tenders have already been called for. 

A simple eyetoms of Land Registration exists in the South Afrions Colonies and in the Free 
States, a eneer wi are effected with expedition and at a very 


Onsects or rus Company.—The Company proposesto Buy and Lease Farm Lands; to 
improve these Lands het Irrigation and Farming rations as carried on in Australia and 
to Stoc! arm them, and to import both "Agricultural from 

Blood of matt pee LN of Stock, for the Improvement of the Flocks, and for 


ure 
Balet to fo the You ‘armers in the Colony. 
The Compan Ae will further be open to shnatranane ants against the produce of the country, 


consisting of 1, Skins, Ostrich Fi eothepes and othe 

The Com: also proposes to organize forthwith a regular system of Transport of Merchan- 
din tom 08 the Ports to the Inland ‘Towns, from which source alone a considerable income is 
anticipated. 

‘The Cosnpany will take powers te tiate Loans required for Public Works in any of the 
South African Colonies. 

‘The Estates to be acquired by the C 1 of one Estate 


alone, containing about 63,000 poy =. 7 "miles, of frontage along the Orange River. 
These will be improved, resold in smaller fy in the meantime stocked with sheep. 
Horses, Horned Cattle, and other Stock. The Estates comprise not less 2 “ 
The price of with thereon, all p to the 
Allotment of Shares P5000 of the Pur Money. will be ber Acre ind the 
to the o ¢ Purchase-Money wi paid in an 

remainder (£90,000 pon nstalments extending over a period of eighteen months.” 

me . Minimum Soaens of 7 per cent. for the first year, and 10 per cent. for the second and 


, is guaranteed by the — upon the -up Capital. The Board is of “non 
that a larger Dividend y be the second year. 

The ion of Five Gent ie of high standing in the » Eotera Province Colon; 
whom this undertaking was d, has been secured. They will form the Local 


The Shareholdersrwill incur no liability beyond the amount - Shares allotted to them, 
Applications for Shares must be je upon the annexed form. Each applicant will be required 
to pay the Bankers of the Company £1 per Share upon the number of Shares lied for, and 
upon Allotment to make a further payment of £4 per Share on the Shares allotted to him. 

In the event of no Allotment bei uote, te Deposits will be returned in full. Should a 
less number of Shares be allot lied for, the Deposits will be made available 
sowarde the payment on ‘Allotment, and the’ ance, if any, returned to the Applicant. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


ANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, variety of style and finish. 

and Forks, best man utacture, strongly ted. 
kS—Elestro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
E'S— Dish-covers and Hot Water Dishes. ‘Tin ~covers, in Sets, 18s., 308.,40s., 638.,788. 
{'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns. 
" ronzed Tea ard Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other potent improvements. 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
2" tor and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
Baths for every purpose. Be fitted 
‘ ‘enders and Fire-irons, in all appro roved pattern: 
in and with er quality. 

vi 


Ware, and and C Utensils. 
\—'Turnery, Brushes. Mate &e., well mass, and 


> 


RRL ELE 


A.D. 1700. 
DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, see Se. 


CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's 16 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields. fed’ Price Liste sent Lists sent ‘tree. 


TTRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT MATS MATTING, 
KAMPTULICON FLOOR 
10 Ludgate Hill, London. 


in the EASTERN COUNTIES. 


The Obituary of the followi: of Graze of = 
ths Masters of 1865, 97 97 person 
Of these 83 were between 70 and 80, 30 


ear 1864 we had three or four times to record the death of persons 
not be 


over 80 years. During | 


and Forms of for may be had of the of the 
at the Tempo: it. Michael's rohill, E.C.; and at the of 
the, International Contract Company, Cannon Stree et West, The Articles of Association 

t the Solicitors’, and at the ‘Temporary 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND AND FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


» To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the South African eo amare Cheep Limited. 
Gentlemen —Haying p id to your Bankers the sum of a Deposit of £1 per Share 
on bove Company, I hereby request that ye will allot me that number, 
a nd I agree oc yb tS ch Shares, or any less number you ma oie me; and I ugree to 
the Deposit on Fy and to sign the les of Assoc: of the, Com pompeny when 
required, and I authorize you to insert my name on the for the 
number of Shares allotted to me. 
Signature 
Name in full 
Residence... 
Profession 
Date 


"THE MAURITIUS LAND CREDIT and AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Trustees. 
Sir 8S. VILLIERS SURTEES; JAMES DU BUISSON, Esq.; JAMES A. GUTHRIE, Esq. 


Directors. 
GEORGE LYALI MKERRELL, Esq. 
IRELAND, Ea. | PETER RANKEN, Esq. 


pony ofieet, as agents, Investments on Mortgage of Freehold Property in Mauritius, 
it. ii able haif- in London. 


"THE UNITED ASSOCIATION of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Limited. 


213 REGENT STREET, W. 
Permanent Photographs are obtained by the New Patent Process of WOTHLYTYPE 
Those in the advance the Art are invited to View the Specimens. a 
‘ull information and Card of Prices by post. 
The Pictures are printed with wonderful delicacy." —Zimes. 


over 100 years of age.” It 
most 


known that the People of Norfolk, Suffvik, 
and Essex are Patrons of that Life-prolonging Medicine, 
PABR’S Lire PILLS, 


213 Regent Street, W. ‘ 
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